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Talk and Predictions 








State Must Expand Industrially To 
Support Enlarged Population, Experts Warn 


aaA BUSINESS RESEARCH re- 
port to Gov. LeRoy Collins warns 
that Florida must expand industrial- 
ly to support a population which a 
preliminary census report lists at 
4,897,257 and which the experts say 
will exceed 7 million by 1970. 

Arthur D. Little Company says its 
study shows that in the next two 
decades 885,000 new jobs must be 
created with manufacturing supply- 
ing 222,600, more than double the 
present number. 

Renewed emphasis is expected to 
be placed on ways and means to spur 
development in 12 counties which 
show losses in population which soar- 
ed in other areas. These counties 
are Calhoun, Gilchrist, Hamilton, 
Holmes, Jefferson, Lafayette, Levy, 
Liberty, Madison, Union, Wakulla 
and Washington, largely in the 
Northwest area. Some are moving 
ahead with “operation bootstrap” 
programs to bring in industry. 

Four Northwest Florida sites are 
being eyed for a $12-to-$20-million 
chemical plant which would repro- 
cess fuel elements for privately-own- 
ed nuclear power plants, now done 
only in two government plants. 

Several northern private power 
companies which will require the 
reprocessed fuel elements for their 
nuclear power plants have negotiated 
with the Florida prospect to build 
the chemical plant. Advantage of 
the Northwest Florida site is great 
depths of clay which would prevent 
accidental leakage of radioactive 
material into water supplies. 


sa BASING HIS OPINION on a 
sample survey of Florida manu- 
facturing firms, a Florida  eco- 
nomics professor believes a_short- 
age of skilled labor may hinder 
the state’s economic progress. De- 
claring that many Florida firms are 
finding it necessary to import a large 
percentage of their skilled help from 
out-of-state, Associate Professor Roy 
L. Lassiter, Jr., said the only way he 
knows to halt this problem is to 
improve present employee skills 
through experience and company 
training and better local training pro- 
grams. 

Lassiter's survey, to which 98 of 
165 firms replied, indicated only 57 
per cent of the skilled labor and 75 
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per cent of the unskilled came from 
Florida’s labor force. North Florida 
firms drew more than three-quarters 
from within the state but Central 
and South Florida firms drew less 
than half from the state. 


seITS CONSIDERED LIKELY 
that oil may be produced from the 
bottom of the Gulf of Mexico but The 
Orlando Sentinel has raised a thought 
provoking question: Would oil be 
good or bad for Florida? 

Following the United States Su- 
preme Court ruling in the tidelands 
case giving Florida and Texas title 
to lands extending 10% miles into the 
Gulf from the coasts, The Sentinel 
pointed out that discovery of oil 
could bring millions of dollars in 
oil revenue into the state treasury 
and possibly reduce some taxes. But 
then, it was added, “Producing oil 
wells could be an aggravation to the 
developers of the increasingly-popu- 
lar Gulf beaches, and if there are 
any objections to drilling we expect 
they will come from those who have 
put billions into Gulf property, 
homes, motels, restaurants and the 
like. Unless, that is, the wells can be 
located far enough from shore and 
operated in such a manner that they 
do not throw crude oil on the water 
and beaches.” 

A kind of left-handed benefit could 
result to the rest of the state, the 
editorial added, particularly to the 
East Coast and Central Florida if 
tourists are discouraged from going 
to the West Coast. 


esHOWARD COLEE, executive 
vice president of the State Chamber 
of Commerce, has called for a detail- 
ed study to protect and promote 
Florida’s tourism, which appears des- 
tined to hit a new record this year. 

The Florida Development Com- 
mission has reported that 1144 mil- 
lion persons visited the state last 
year. More than a half million visi- 
tors spent nearly $59 million attend- 
ing 690 conventions in Florida. 

Already booked this year are 1,435 
conventions expected to bring in 
638,000 people. 

The State Road Department re- 
ports that the 10 toll bridges and one 
toll ferry handled 2% million vehicles 
in April, topping the record set last 


July, and that revenue reached 
$500,000, besting the previous record 


_ set in March. 


Colee warned that jet travel is 
making it easier to vacation outside 
the continental U. S. and that other 
tourist centers should be studied, 
More should be learned, he said, 
about how best to reach the tourist 
and sell him on Florida. He noted 
that shifting of highways, through 
expressway construction, could have 
an effect on the tourist picture. 


esSOUTH FLORIDA’S HARD.- 
WOOD trees provide the opportun- 
ity for a large new industry, ac- 
cording to a Chicago consulting en- 


‘ ; 





“Charcoal Charlie,” made for backyard barbe- 
cues, is produced from South Florida hardwood 
trees in this block kiln on Pine Island. 
gineer who is now a resident of Fort 
Myers. 

“If large landowners would plant 
these hardwoods, big paper and 
furniture companies would come in 
and spend the millions of dollars 
necessary to put up plants,” says Her- 
bert Taylor. 

“South Florida provides ideal 
conditions for growing casurina (also 
known as “beefwood” and “Australian 
pine”) and cajeput trees, which can 
be harvested within four to six years. 
This wood is suitable for the pulp 
industry, lumber and charcoal,” he 
continued. 

Taylor was.first impressed with the 
potential of South Florida hard 
woods when he surveyed them for a 
group of pulp manufacturers. 
Though they were not grown in 
sufficient quantity to interest his 
client, they did interest Taylor. He 
opened a plant on Pine Island to 
produce charcoal for backyard 
barbecues under the trade-name 
“Charcoal Charlie.” 
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... Talk and Predictions 





ssA FLORIDA POWER Corpora- 
tion official said Florida must swing 
fast in certain areas to avoid what 
almost happened to Atlantic City, 


N. J. 

“Atlantic City is full of second and 
third rate hotels today because it re- 
mained strictly a resort city too long. 
This can happen in Florida,” said 
].K. (Pat) Flanagan, Florida Power 
vice president. 

“No resort area in the world has 
been successful in sustaining itself 
a pure resort area over the years,” he 
added. “But don’t forget the compe- 
tition for industry. There are 6,000 
groups or agencies fighting for new 
industries. Florida, however, can 
capitalize on new industries that will 
come as a result of population.” 


seNEW MORTGAGE MONEY 
from union pension funds will soon 
put new life in South Florida's 
ailing building industry, according 
to Miami Mortgage Banker James 
McCaughan, who spoke recently at 
a meeting of the Economic Society 
of South Florida. 

McCaughan said money from 
union pension funds will start com- 
ing within the next year. It will 
finance home sales without discounts 
(receiving the FHA standard in- 
terest rate of 534 per cent) and is ex- 
pected to bolster residential building, 
which has been off at least 25 per 
cent from a year ago. 


#24 PROPOSAL to make it tough- 
er to get a new bank charter in Dade 
County has won some powerful sup- 
port. 

U. S. Senator Spessard L. Holland, 
emphasizing that he has no desire 
to encourage monopoly, reiterated 
his stand that “extreme caution be 


exercised and most thorough investi- 
gation be made of the need for ad- 
ditional banks in the area prior to 
issuance of any new charters.” 

The currency comptroller, Ray M. 
Gidney, said in Washington that his 
office expects to be very careful about 
any additional bank charters in that 
(Dade) area. 

The move started when a majority 
of Dade’s 36 banks called for a slow- 
down on new bank chartering in 
Dade. A committee headed by Tully 
Dunlap, president of the Riverside 
Bank of Miami, pointed out that, 
while Dade bank deposits rose $31 
million in 1959, 14 banks in the coun- 
ty actually showed a drop in deposits. 
And while Dade bank assets rose 
$72 million, those of 10 Dade banks 
went down in 1959. 

Dunlap said that the state comp- 
troller, Ray E. Green, has also in- 
dicated there will be a caution light 
on new state-chartered banks in 
Dade. Meanwhile, it has been re- 
ported that four or more groups are 
seeking bank charters in the south- 
ern part of Dade. 


es HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT re- 
sulting mainly from a slowdown in 
building activity has given rise in 
some quarters to fear of recession in 
Florida. In June, unemployment pay- 
ments were running about $2 million 
a month, 30 per cent above last 
year’s. 

Industrial Commission Chairman 
James Vocelle said he didn't think 
Florida was in a recession, but busi- 
ness wasn’t so good as had been ex- 
pected. Robert Beasley, chief of the 
Commissions Reports and Analysis 
Section, agreed with Vocelle that 
there was no recession, but a few 
more months of high unemployment 
would mean one. 














Serving Northwest Florida 


is Northnest Florida’s 


Greatest Asset 


Few sections of America can match the un- 
limited water resources of Northwest 
Florida . . . for industrial processing; fish- 
ing, all forms of water sports .. . and for 
low cost barge transportation. Get the 
facts first-hand about this and other advan- 
tages of locating your business in this 
dynamic region. Plan a combined pleas- 
ure-business trip this summer to North- 
west Florida where good business and 
good living go hand in hand! 


GULF POWER COMPANY 


. . . General Offices, 75 N. Pace Blvd., Pensacola, Fla. 
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—Need more steam? 


—Need to lower fuel costs? 
—Getting ready to expand? 
—Steam plant need repairs? 


NOW is the best time of year 
(*and least expensive) to get 
it done! 


—to get a better job... 
—at lowest cost... 


Call us NOW... 
WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS 





THIS EMBLEM CAN 
HELP YOU! 
Refractories 
Retubing 
Rental steam boilers 
Boiler rebuilding 
Process steam equipment 


eee EQUIPMENT 
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FIRST IN SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 





Home Office 


ORLANDO - FLORIDA 
Phone GA 5-1588 


e 
TAMPA + FLORIDA 
Phone RE 6-6000 


e 
THOMASVILLE - GEORGIA 
Phone CA 6-3024 
Call TODAY — Collect — for 
all your steam and 
power needs! 
*There is a 10% “off-season” discount 


until September Ist on labor, and 5% 
discount on material. 
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Inside the State 








Unemployment Hits Construction Industry 
As Building Activity in Dade County Declines 


aa UNEMPLOYMENT has hit hard 
in the construction industry in Dade 
County. 

Estimates of the decline in build- 
ing activity in Florida’s largest 
county range upward from 20 per 
cent under that of last year. And 
the number of applications received 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion office in Miami — usually a re- 
liable index of building activity for 
the immediate three or four months 
— is down well over 30 per cent from 
the 1959 figure. 

Harry Tyson of the Florida State 
Employment Service says that some 
building workers he has not seen in 
ten years are reporting for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

The industry now employs some 
24,000 workers in Dade, or about 
2,000 fewer than for the same 1959 
period. But more workers are in the 
area now than was the case last year, 
and many of those listed as employed 
are actually only working part-time. 

At least 1,000 carpenters have felt 
the chill of no work, and other 
specialties are also hard hit. Prob- 
ably the hardest hit of the building 
trade unions in Dade has been that 
of the common laborers, with more 
than 2,000 jobless. 

Reasons for the slowdown are 
many. Of course, building nation- 
ally has been off, partly because of 
tight money. But many are begin- 
ning to realize that in many cate- 
gories, Florida building, is far be- 
yond the saturation point. Building 
must slow down before the existing 
unused and unsold buildings have 
been sold or leased. 

In Miami Beach, where there was 
a “Hotel of the Year” and plenty of 
others every year from the end of 
World War II until the late 1950's, 
there was no new hotel last year. 
However, two or three major hotels 
added large numbers of rooms and 
facilities last year. But there’s no 
evidence that there will be any new 
hotels this year, and it’s unlikely 
that any large hotel will make major 
additions either. 

Low-cost housing seems to be a 
drug on the market. There are 
thousands of new unsold low-priced 
homes in projects and subdivisions 
all along the Lower East Coast. In 
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one Gold Coast town which has been 
setting the pace in rapid growth in 
recent times, the vacancy rate in res- 
idential housing is today somewhere 
between 12 and 15 per cent. 


se EASTERN AIR LINES has con- 
verted five of its former 88-passenger 
Super-C Constellations into a fleet of 
freighters designed to link the prin- 
cipal manufacturing and marketing 





Modern materials handling equipment, such as 
this fork-lift truck, are used to speed loading 
and unloading of this “Flying Freighter.” 


centers of the North, the South, the 
Southwest and the Caribbean. 

Having inaugurated its regularly 
scheduled “Flying Freighter” service 
non-stop every business day between 
the New York metropolitan area 
and Atlanta in June, Eastern ex- 
tended the routes to include New 
Orleans and Houston southbound, 
and these cities plus Mobile north- 
bound. 

Florida now has direct linkage to 
New York and Newark with flights 
to Miami and San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Chicago is linked with Atlanta and 
Miami; and Miami with San Juan. 

Eastern’s planes, which can fly at 
over 300 mph over long ranges, have 
been equipped with big loading 
doors (106 inches wide by 74 inches 
high); strongly re-inforced floors; 
and special winches, capstans, roller 
tracks and tie-down rings to insure 
efficient and safe handling. The car- 
go cabins have 4,650 cubic feet of 
capacity and a capability of carry- 
ing over 34,000 pounds of freight. 


ae THE FLORIDA JUNIOR 
CHAMBER of Commerce has re- 
ceived $20,000 from the Houston 
Corporation to set up a Community 
Development Department, which 
will work with the state’s 115 local 


Jaycee organizations in surveying, 
analyzing and planning local com. 
munity development programs. 

The national Jaycee organization 
adopted community development as 
its number one program in 1957, and 
since then has expanded the pro. 
gram throughout the fifty states. The 
Houston Corporation grant will ep- 
able the state Junior Chamber to set 
up a “communications center” at its 
headquarters in Lakeland, with a 
library covering all phases of com- 
munity development, and a program 
manager who will work with the 
local club programs. 

The Miami Jaycees, who have 
been vocal in criticizing Houston 
Corporation’s natural gas pricing 
policies, opposed the grant. 


BeANNOUNCED AS THE 
LARGEST order that has ever been 
placed with a dealer in the state at 
one time, Central Truck Lines of 
Tampa has purchased 94 new truck 
tractors and 70 new trailers from 
Hunt Truck Sales and Service, Inc., 
also of Tampa. 

Frank R. Hunt, Sr., president of 
Hunt Truck Sales, reported the total 
purchase price was over $2 million. 
The sale included 28 GMC gasoline 
tractors, 66 White tractors, 20 air 
ride and 50 conventional 40-foot 
Trailmobile trailers. 


ssCONSTRUCTION, lagging in 
Florida, appears due for some shots 
in the arm from public funds. 

Senate-House conferees approved 
$14% million in construction at 13 
Florida military installations in 1961. 

The Veterans Administration plans 
additions to veterans hospitals at 
Bay Pines, Coral Gables, and Lake 
City, providing 814 additional beds. 
Construction would begin next year, 
extend into 1963. 

The 1959 Legislature appropriated 
$300,000 for planning of $13,700,000 
in new construction at the three state 
universities. The State Cabinet has 
agreed to release funds for all plan- 
ning that can be completed by No- 
vember. This would insure cost es- 
timates for university construction re- 
quests made to the 1961 Legislature. 
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ss EXPENDITURES BY CONVEN- 
TION delegates in Florida during 
1959 totalled nearly $59 million, ac- 
cording to a recent survey by the 
Florida Development Commission. 
This was up from $57 million during 
1958. 

The survey, with 24 cities report- 
ing, showed a total of 550,000 dele- 
gates attended 1,797 conventions. 
There were 690 national conventions, 
up from 624 in 1958. 

The report noted that increasing 
attention is being given to promotion 
of conventions by chambers of com- 
merce and hotel-motel sales teams 
throughout the state. 


ss NATIONAL AIRLINES has been 
recommended for the Florida-Cali; 
fornia non-stop air route. Nine other 
airlines vied for the prize. 

Both Miami and Tampa, which 
have jet airports, were joyous at the 
news. 

CAB Examiner Edward T. Stodola 
recommended National in a 226-page 
report submitted last June. The re- 
port also recommended that Delta 
be permitted to provide one-stop 
(in Atlanta) service between Florida 
and California, and that Braniff be 
given the Fort Worth-Miami route, 
with intermediate service to Dallas, 
Houston, New Orleans, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater and _ Fort 
Lauderdale. 

CAB spokesmen explained that 
recommendations of the report can 
be reversed by the full Board, and 
that final decision in the case will not 
come until October at the earliest, 
possibly several months later. East- 
em Airlines fought long and hard 
for the route, is expected to continue 
fighting until the final bell. 


se THE PENSACOLA PORT Au- 
thority has voted approval of the 
final form of a long-planned agree- 
ment with the City of Pensacola on 
the operation of a new $4 million 
port, now under construction. 

The agreement provides the city 
with ultimate control over the port 
facilities and property, with the au- 
thority being delegated the respon- 
sibility of port operations. 

Funds derived from the operation 
will be sent to the city finance direct- 
or for deposit in a revenue fund 
established to pay off the $4 million 

nd issue provided to rebuild the 
port's decayed, burned-out docks. 

The Port Authority will be expect- 
ed to submit a budget to the city on 
or before June 30 of each year. 








Every telephone 
is important to us 


Suzy’s toy telephone is important to her— just as 
your phone is important to you. 
To us, every phone is important because we know 


how much good telephone service means to our 
customers. 


Whenever a phone needs repairs (and that doesn’t 
happen often), we fix it promptly — often before the 
customer even knows anything is wrong. 


And there’s never a charge for repairs, either. It’s 
just another plus you get from your telephone service. 


Southern Beil 





Growing with the Future 
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RUSH 
DELIVERIES! 





RENT A DEPENDABLE 
HERTZ ,TRUCK ! 
Rent an extra truck from 
Hertz to keep deliveries on 
time! Modern Chevrolets 
or other sturdy trucks. All 
types—some with hy- 
draulic liftgates. Low rates 
include all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. Call 
Hertz anytime you need a 

dependable truck—fast! 


Most experienced...by far 


Truck rental 





Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Our Newest Florida Office 
Orlando 
1230 W. Jefferson St. 
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Magnetic Bar Holds Sheets in Place 
Magnetic Guide Slides Up or Down 


Ropy-Aid .. 


The greatest aid for stenographers 
and typists that has been 
developed in years! 








Pete eee eee see ee ee ee ee ee ee" 


COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. Box 1492, Tampa 1, Florida 
Please send ________ _Kopy-Aid(s) @ 
$6.95 ea. (plus $1.00 ea. for de- 
livery and handling). 


Bill us () Check enclosed [] 
(add 3% sales tax) 
Company 
Address - 
Signed by 


oe mee me ee 
aaa eae eR eee eee eee eee 
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se FLORIDA WILL GAIN four new 
Congressmen, according to unofficial 
interpretations of preliminary census 
figures. That means the number of 
Florida Congressmen will increase 
from eight to twelve. Only Cali- 
fornia, with eight new seats, is ex- 
pected to gain more representatives. 
No other states stand to gain more 
than one seat each. 

Speculation has it the new seats 
will go to North Florida, Central 
Florida, the West Coast, and Dade 
County. 

Since 1950, according to the pre- 
liminary 1960 census figures, Flor- 
ida’s First Congressional District 
(Hernando, Hillsborough, Pasco, and 
Pinellas counties) has grown from 
436,365 to 808,130 people. The 
Second (Duval and Clay), from 318,- 
352 to 470,452; the Third (Pensacola 
to Tallahassee), 404,824 to 558,749; 
the Fourth (Dade and Monroe), from 
525,041 to 963,350; the Fifth (eleven 
counties in East Central Florida), 
from 371,454 to 734,304; the Sixth 
(across bottom end of the Peninsula), 
from 284,362 to 734,547; the Seventh 
(West Central Florida), from 220,- 
479 to 381,226; and the Eighth (15 
North Florida counties), from 210,- 
428 to 241,266. 


ss THREE NEW GASOLINE-OIL 
storage tanks, with total capacity of 
one million gallons, have been in- 
stalled on Blackwater River at 
Milton. 

The tanks will be used in a whole- 
sale distribution setup, with fuel 
being barged up the river from 
Texas outlets. 

Ira A. Hutchinson, Jr., of Panama 
City, owner, said first shipment of 
fuel will be in late June after com- 
pletion of construction of dock 
facilities. 


as BIG NEWS on the business front 
is the $15 million business center 
being created in downtown Jackson- 
ville. It will include a department 
store building, office building, medi- 
cal building and parking garage 
keyed to a landscaped plaza - ice 
shows, dramas, concerts, fashion 
shows and civic events. 

Montgomery Ward and Company, 
which will open a retail outlet with 
a $1 million payroll in Jacksonville 
in October, is also considering the 
city as a major distribution center. 


seA RENEWED CRACKDOWN 
on shoplifters, rubber check artists 


and other professional thieves is up. 
der way in a Florida State Retailers 
Association move to save the state's 
businessmen from losses estimated as 
high as $60 million a year. From the 
organization’s state headquarters at 
Winter Park, 250,000 folders review- 
ing provisions and penalties of Flori- 
da’s worthless check law are being 
distributed. Stores and banks are 
enclosing them with monthly state. 
ments. 

Dallas L. Hostetler, executive di- 
rector of the association, contends 
that Florida has a model shopliftin 
law and one of the finest bad ch 
laws in the United States. But he 
adds that to be able to save a large 
portion of that $60 million annual 
loss will require the wholehearted 
cooperation of the merchants them- 
selves to curb the operations of the 
offenders. 


seA DADE COUNTY BANK re 
ports that regular devotional periods 
for employees are proving highly 
successful. 

Dade National Bank is believed to 
be the only bank in the country that 
offers these regular prayer periods 
for its workers. They're held Tues- 
day and Thursday mornings. 

Although management has en- 
couraged its employees to stay away 
if they do not sincerely want to 
attend, the periods of devotion are 
attracting almost all the bank's 32 
employees. This despite the fact that 
they have to get to the bank a half 
hour earlier than usual to attend. 

When, after four months of trial, 
the bank held a secret ballot on 
whether to continue, the employees 
voted in favor in a landslide vote of 
thirty for, two against. 

The devotional periods are con- 
ducted by ministers, priests ot 
rabbis suggested by the employees 
themselves. Some of the employees 
profess to have felt profound changes 
in their religious convictions as a 
result. 

The man who suggested the plan 
is President Ernest J. Barber, who 
originated it just two weeks after he 
arrived from St. Petersburg, where 
he had also headed a bank. Barber, 
an active Baptist layman, had never 
tried the devotional period plan for 
any of the banking institutions in 
which he had served for 30 years 
prior to coming to Dade National. 

Bank officials say the plan _ has 
evoked interested inquiries from 
other business firms, both in the 
banking and non-banking fields. 
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ss BIRD KEY, Arvida- Realty Com- 
pany’s luxury residential community 
development in Sarasota, is more 
than 90 per cent completed, accord- 
ing to Milton N. Weir, board chair- 
man of the firm, a subsidiary of Ar- 
vida Corporation . 

Latest engineering reports state 
that work on the subdivision is ahead 





of schedule, indicating that complete 
development will be accomplished 
this month. 

The first section of the completely 
underground electrical utility system, 
which distributes power to approxi- 
mately 125 lots, is in operation. Bird 
Key's electrical utility system is the 
largest of its type on the west coast 
of Florida. 

Started October 13, 1959, Bird 
Key's development will cost in ex- 
cess of $4 million. The -community 
contains 511 homesites, ranging in 
price from $9,000 to $32,000, and a 
yacht club, costing $350,000. 


s#ABOUT $17 MILLION in new 
construction is slated for this year 
by Gulf Power Company, stock- 
holders were told in an annual report 
in April. 

Gulf Power, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Company, serves about 65 
communities and some rural areas 
in Northwest Florida—west of the 
Apalachicola River. 

The annual report noted that 
5,800 new customers were added last 
year to bring the over-all total to 
96,200. In the area served, said the 
report, electrical consumption in- 
creased 12 per cent, compared to a 
national average of 10 per cent. 


seDADE COUNTY'S GOVERN- 
MENT may soon levy a franchise tax 
on Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

Dade voters were still at the polls 
approving in overwhelming fashion a 
30-year franchise for Florida Power 
and Light Company when the tele- 
phone Tadias was broached by the 
Dade Metro Commission. 

The commission instructed the 


FLY FLORIDAs 
NEWEST 
AIRLINE 


county manager, O. W. Campbell, to 
begin negotiations with Southern 
Bell. The telephone franchise move 
was led by Commissioner Alex Gor- 
don, who termed it “a way to round 
up some of the money we are losing 
by not providing our own internal 
telephone system.” 

Gordon had led an uasuccessful 
move to have the telephone company 
tie in with a county telephone system 
in the new county jail. 

The telephone company has fran- 
chise agreements with some Dade 
cities, including Coral Gables, Miami 
and Miami Beach. Rex King, South- 
ern Bell district manager, said the 
firm pays these cities one per cent 
of gross revenues. 

Likely, the Southern Bell franchise 
would cover unincorporated areas of 
the county much as does the FP&L 
franchise approved by the voters in 
the May 24 primaries. Although 
Dade has an unique county system 
in its so-called “home-rule” Metro 
charter, the county franchise could 
conceivably give other counties in 
the state the idea of franchise agree- 
ments and levies on utilities within 
their borders. ALS % 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND 
(Brunswick, Sea Island) 


Effective in the fall 
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Regularly scheduled commuter 
service throughout Florida. 
Direct connections with Mackey 
Airlines to Nassau and the Bahamas. 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT BY AEROBIC DIGESTION 











1. Freedom 
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Sewage digestion in a Marolf Aerobic Plant produces no objection- 
able odors. Installations may be made, therefore, adjacent to or 
nearby habitations without fear of odor nuisance usually associated 
with disposal plants. Manufactured in Florida by a Florida owned 
corporation in capacities from 2,000 to 63,000 gallons. Marolf 
invites your inquiries. 


| 

| 

| MAROLE HYGIENIC 
| EQUIPMENT, INC. 


| Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion ——— 





| 1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 


Clearwater, Florida @ Telephone 3-406] 
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es FOURTEEN THEATERS and an 
office building have been sold by the 
First Southeast Corporation to Kent 
Enterprises, Inc., of Jacksonville. 
The properties are located in Cocoa, 
Melbourne, Vero Beach, Fort Pierce, 
and Stuart. 

President Horton R. Prudden of 
First Southeast said the selling price 
was “in excess of $2.5 million.” 

Fred H. Kent of Kent Enterprises 
said the theaters will be operated un- 
der the supervision of T. L. Hyde of 


Tallahassee, who also manages the 
five Tallahassee and four Jackson- 
ville theaters owned by Kent. 


sa TWO NEW STEEL MILLS for 
the Miami area are in the negotia- 
tion stage. Both mills, using electric 
furnaces, would melt down and 
process steel scrap generated locally. 

A group headed by C. Marshall 
Wood, president of Sovereign Re- 
sources, Inc., of New York, and John 
D. McArthur, president of Bankers 








67 MILLION DOLLAR 


INVESTMENT in the FUTURE of the 


CENTRAL WEST COAST of FLORIDA 





The tremendous increase in population in the Central 
West Coast area of Florida, recorded by the 1960 U. S. 
Census, was no surprise to General Telephone. In our 
business, keeping up with growth is an everyday necessity. 


As a matter of fact, to meet the telephone service needs 
of more families, more industry and more business, we have 
always looked — and planned — way, way ahead. 


For example, your telephone company has budgeted 
a whopping $67,000,000 for improvements and expansions 


during the next two years — that’s an average of nearly 
$3,000,000 a month! 


Investments of this magnitude are nothing new for 
General Telephone — we've been making them for years! 
They express our confidence in the future of the area, and 


our determination to work harder today to serve you even 
better tomorrow. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE 


America’s Largest Independent Telephone System 
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Life and Casualty Company of 
Chicago, hopes to have a mill in pro. 
duction by next April, turning out 
75,000 tons of finished steel a year, 

Another group, headed by Leo 
Robinson, former president of the 
Central Bank and Trust Company 
of Miami, and Peter Goldring, presi- 
dent of European Steel Products of 
Houston, Texas, hopes to have a mil] 
in Opa-Locka operating sometime 
next year. It will produce 48,000 tons 
of reinforcing bars and structural 
steel annually. 

At present, the only steel rolling 
mill operating in the state is Florida 
Steel Corporation’s Tampa opera- 
tion. 


ssA NEW LURE to industry has 
been worked out by the Develop- 
ment Commissioin. 

Studies are going forward on 22 
construction materials which are 
consumed in Florida far in excess 
of Florida production. For example, 
builders’ hardware is believed to be 
consumed in excess of production by 
$14 million a year. 

A final report will show how 
economically each such material can 
be produced in Florida, paving the 
way for direct contact with industry. 


ee THE STATE RAILROAD AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES Commission 
has rejected an application for a 10 
per cent increase in intrastate truck- 
ing rates designed to up revenue by 
more than $2 million a year. 


se AN ORLANDO SURGEON and 
his wife, Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Spivak, 
have sold for $852,000 the 62 years 
remaining on a 99-year lease on the 
San Juan Hotel in the heart of down- 
town Orlando. The hotel was pur- 
chased by the Lasro Corporation, 
which operates a 2l-story office 
building in New York City’s Grand 
Central Station area. 

Frederic A. Lind and Arnold Gott- 
lieb, vice president and secretary of 
Lasro, said the San Juan will become 
a part of a land and hotel holding 
corporation pending approval of an 
application with the Securities Ex- 
change Commission. John E. Weir 
will continue as hotel manager, but, 
Lind said, “I anticipate that we will 
make some improvements and prob- 
ably redecorate the hotel.” 

The late I. M. Burman leased the 
San Juan in 1923 and he and his 
heirs, the Spivaks, operated it for 
37 years. 
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Tampa and All Florida Looks to the | Th 
Banana for Prosperity in World Trade 


_ eZ 





A trim white freighter noses up 
Tampa's estuary. As it eases in to- 
ward the city docks the waterfront 
comes alive with bustling activity. 

Stevedores are ready with unload- 
ing equipment and no time is lost 
getting the task at hand under way. 
It is evident that speed is the keynote 
in this operation. 

Escalators, or “pocket elevators,” 
begin lifting cargo from the ship’s 
hold to deck level and then the rea- 
son for such haste becomes apparent 
— the cargo is highly perishable 
“green gold” from the tropics, and 
time means money in this hazardous 
enterprise. 

The huge green banana stems, 
cellophane encased, emerge and are 
cransferred quickly to conveyor belts. 
Then, moving steadily toward re- 
frigerated trailer trucks waiting at 
shipside, they undergo careful in- 
spection by expert graders, who cull 
out any fruit too ripe or otherwise 
unfit for further shipping. From the 
conveyor belts the stems (shippers’ 
term for bunches) destined for dis- 
tant inland markets are loaded di- 
rectly into the trucks, and in record 
time perhaps 95 per cent of the ba- 
hanas are enroute to points in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
hessee, or other parts of Florida. 

The remainder go to ripening 
rooms in Tampa, where, under prop- 
er conditions — controlled tempera- 
ture, humidity, and ventilation—they 
will become, in due time, ready for 
the local market. 

The fascinating scene of unload- 
ing bananas is reenacted several 
times each week as Tampa’s banana 






The fascinating scene of unloading bananas at 
Tampa is reenacted several times each week. 








boats discharge from 60,000 to 100- 
000 stems from five or more incom- 
ing boats. 

The banana importing industry has 
been playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in Tampa’s and the state’s 
economy since 1950 and promises 
even greater importance for the fu- 
ture, leaders in the industry believe. 


Tampa’s Port Fourth 


During 1958, the latest year for 
which complete statistics were avail- 
able, Tampa imported 66,689 short 
tons, which placed it fourth among 
the nation’s ports in this commodity. 
Only New York, New Orleans, and 
Mobile (in that order) rated higher. 

Among Florida’s other ports, Mi- 
ami, with 24,909 short tons in 1958, 
was second; Port Everglades, with 
6,148 short tons, was third; and Jack- 
sonville received 227 short tons. 

The decade since 1950 also has 
seen the rise of the banana to major 
importance as a commodity in world 
trade. a commodity of which the 
United States is the leading im- 
porter and consumer. 

Point of origin of most of Tam- 
pa’s imports currently is Ecuador, 
tiny country on South America’s West 
Coast, five-and-a-half days distant by 
sailing time. Smaller shipments come 
from Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Hondu- 
ras, and Colombia, and occasionally 
from other tropical American coun- 
tries, all of which are less distant than 
Ecuador. 

Prior to 1950, Middle America and 
the Caribbean area were chief ba- 
nana suppliers for the United States. 
Florida’s imports then were mostly 


(Tampa News Bureau Photo) 






Ecuador 


from Cuba and Honduras. 
is now the leading banana exporting 
country in the world, having taken 


the lead from Honduras in 
1952. 

This shift in the export picture has 
been the result of widespread de- 
struction of plants from diseases, 
blowdowns, and floods, added to 
which labor troubles and _ political 
upheavals have hurt the industry in 
formerly high-producing countries. 

Probably no commodity has ever 
caused more headaches to shippers 
than has the banana. And it still 
does, despite the many improve- 
ments in shipping facilities and com- 
munications, which have eased, if 
not eliminated, many aggravating 
problems. The biggest problem al- 
ways has been, of course, getting the 
fruit to market in good condition. 

After harvesting, the fruit must 
be transported — sometimes long dis- 
tances — from plantations to the 
nearest docks, where it must be 
loaded immediately onto fast, re- 
frigerated ships. Transportation is 
effected by mules, by aerial convey- 


away 


The bananas seen here wrapped in a protective 
plastic bag, arrive in Tampa while still green, 
and ripen while on the way to market. 



















Banana Growing in Florida Is 


ors, tram lines, or other means, to 
the nearest railroad and thence to 
the docks. Loading continues day 
and night. 

The fruit is inspected, washed, and 
culled before being stowed in the 
hold of the ship. Stems are stowed 
carefully in compartments, or bins, 
made of wooden bars to keep them 
from shifting with the roll and pitch 
of the ship. Each stem is placed so 
as to rest on the butt end of the stalk 
and space is left between tiers of 
stems for air circulation. 

Cellophane bags are now used to 
protect the individual stems. 

Refrigeration starts immediately 
after loading to reduce the tempera- 
ture to 57 degrees F. for long hauls. 
Ventilating fans keep gases from ac- 
cumulating and also aid in keeping 
temperature even throughout. 

Despite all the speed and care 
exercised in harvesting, transporting 
and refrigerating, there still may re- 
sult heavy losses from ripening, 
mold, decomposition, or stalk rot, 
before the fruit finally reaches the 
markets. 

Ripening takes place after ship- 
ment in specially constructed rooms 
which can be heated and ventilated 
and in which the humidity can be 
controlled. Stems are hung blossom 
end down during ripening. 

Tampa at present has about 35 
ripening rooms, most of which are 
operated by N. Geraci and Banana 
Trading companies. 

Shipments Started in 1892 

Bananas have been coming into 
Tampa’s port since 1892, although 
for some 40 years thereafter ship- 
ments were infrequent and irregular. 
According to oldtimers, the first ship- 
ment marking the beginning of the 
industry was in February, 1932. This 
was followed by other shipments 
brought at intervals by captains of 
auxiliary schooners, who sold the 
fruit to jobbers at the port. 

Gradually, the jobbers themselves 
acquired boats, and, having found 
handling of the fruit profitable, 
brought in their own shipments. 
Pioneer importers were Saffold 
Brothers, Crenshaw, Inc. (now Gulf 
Southern Corporation ), and the pres- 
ent N. Geraci Company, Harry Root, 
Jr., president of Gulf Southern Cor- 
poration and a leading importer, re- 
calls. 

From this modest beginning the in- 
dustry has grown to include not only 
various importing firms but distribu- 
tors, more jobbers, and a combined 
fleet of 30 vessels. It furnishes em- 
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for Ornamental Purposes. . . 


ployment to approximately 1,500 
men, including, roughly, 600 crew- 
men on ships, 500 stevedores, 100 
ripening room employees, and 200 to 
300 drivers for the refrigerated truck 
fleet. Not included in this total, of 
course, are executives, clerical and 
other office help, and employees of 
related firms. 


Free Dock Facilities 


In order to keep the dock workers 
employed the city grants the ship- 
pers free use of its docks facilities. 

The two largest importers are 
Dow-Jenkins Shipping Company, al- 
so the newest in Tampa and said to 
be one of the largest in the state, and 
Parker and Company. Among other 
firms also important in the industry 
are Gulf Southern Corporation and 
Hamilton Brothers. Some firms im- 
port coconuts or other tropical fruits 
in addition to bananas. 

The early practice of chartering 
banana boats is still prevalent among 
Tampa importers, but some of the 
firms now owr all or part of their 
fleets. In the early days almost any 
type of sea-going vessel was convert- 
ed to a banana boat, but for the 
past year and a half some importers 
have been chartering Diesel-powered 
European vessels, notably German 
and Dutch, which are newer and fast- 
er, capable of doing 13 knots, to re- 
place the outmoded nondescript 
craft. All are refrigerated. 

During World War II, banana im- 
porting was interrupted, as was every 
other type of shipping, because of 
the submarine menace and because 
many ships were taken over for mili- 
tary service. In the war period, Tam- 
pa received but few bananas — an 
occasional lot delivered by an out- 
side shipper. 

Since the war, the industry has 
taken on new life and has grown 
more than during any period since 
its beginning. While complete fig- 
ures were not yet available for 1959, 
Cosmo Re, superintendent of docks 
and wharves, says the volume was 
considerably above that of 1958. 

The present average per capita 
consumption of bananas in the 
United States is nearly 20 pounds 
annually, the standard commercial 
variety being the Gros Michel. 

In Ecuador, instead of large plan- 
tations owned or operated by foreign 
interests, bananas are grown by hun- 
dreds of small producers in the in- 
terior and the fruit is purchased by 
local agents, who, in turn, sell to 
exporters. 

Ecuador has large areas suited to 





the growth of the fruit, and although 
the industry in that country grew 
without definite pattern or design 
after World War I, it is expected to 
maintain its position as a leading ex- 
port country for some time, in view 
of the expanding world market. Pro. 
duction has been increasing steadily, 
and producers, exporters, and goy- 
ernment officials have been coordi- 
nating efforts and technical know- 
how to keep the industry healthy and 
profitable. 

The two major banana diseases, 
Panama disease, which attacks the 
plant roots, and sigatoka, a fungus 
which blights the foliage, do exist in 
Ecuador, but as yet are not seen as 
a serious threat. 

Tampa’s expanded banana indus- 
try, nearly a decade ago, was the 
basis for a pioneering operation 
which eliminated at least one big 
headache for importers. 

Gulf Southern Corporation started 
out utilizing bananas which arrived 
at port too ripe for further shipment 
by processing them into puree for 
baby food, which was shipped to a 
plant in New York State for packag- 
ing. 

This operation (one of only two 
in the entire United States) has ex- 
panded into a nationwide industry 
which processes bananas for firms 
all over the country, such as_bak- 
eries, ice cream and confectionery 
factories, as well as baby food plants, 
shipping the frozen puree in large 
containers, 

Back in the early 1920's, banana 
growing for commercial purposes 
was being tried in Florida, reportedly 
with some success. The growers in 
1921 organized the Florida Banana 
Growers Association, at Tampa, for 
the purpose of promoting the indus- 
try. Some growers reported returns 
ot from $500 to $1,000 per acre. 

Largest banana plantation in the 
state was that of W. E. Bolles, at 
Oldsmar. Bolles claimed to have 12 
different varieties, including the 
favorite of most growers, Hart's 
Choice, or Lady Finger. 

Climatic conditions proved not to 
be conducive to success for com- 
mercial growing, and the “industry” 
eventually was abandoned. In 1958 
the largest banana plantation in the 
state was reported to be a 15-acre 
tract near Homestead. Banana grow- 
ing in Florida at present, common 
enough, is mainly for ornamental 
purposes. 

Florida and neighboring states still 
look to the importing industry for 
their banana supplies. End 
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The biggest individual citrus grove 
owner in the State of Florida is a 
jovial, easy-going 62-year-old former 
Georgia insurance salesman who 
dodges publicity the way some men 
dodge bill collectors. Unlike such 
fabulous Florida financiers as Lou 
Wolfson, Arthur Vining Davis and 
the DuPont empire’s Ed Ball, who 
seem to earn nearly as many head- 
lines as dollars, citrus baron C. E. 
Bradshaw of Orlando keeps himself 
and his multiple enterprises shaded 
from the limelight by his orange 
trees. 


Unknown Outside Citrus 


Because he evades publicity and 
fanfare, Charlie Bradshaw is rela- 
tively unknown outside of the citrus 
world. And few, if any, persons 
within the industry actually know 
the precise extent of his vast hold- 
ings. As one Central Florida agricul- 
tural agent put it, “I know Brad- 
shaw’s the biggest acreage owner in 
the state, but I wouldn't have the 
faintest idea how much he does 
own.” Orlando Sentinel-Star associ- 
ate editor, Henry Balch, who’s spent 
a lifetime covering Central Florida’s 
multi-million-dollar citrus belt, esti- 
mates that Bradshaw “owns between 
8000 and 10,000,” but he quickly 
adds that he doesn’t know an exact 
figure. . 

Bradshaw somehow has kept his 
holdings as well guarded a secret as 
the contents of the Gaither Report. 
But exploration bares the facts that 
in one area alone, near Clermont in 
Lake County, he owns 6,000 acres; 
however, part of this is uncultivated 
land and water. He owns three other 
groves in Lake County. And at one 
time or another in the past 30 years 
he’s held groves from end to end in 
Seminole County and tracts scattered 
throughout the whole of Central 
Florida. His mammoth holdings are 
divided into several corporations in 
which he is principal stockholder. 
The largest of these is High Acres, 
Inc., which operates a subsidiary 
plant that produces all of the fer- 
tilizer foods for all of his own groves, 
and also markets them to other citrus 
growers and caretaking services in 
Central Florida. 

Besides his voluminous citrus- 
growing operations, Bradshaw is in 
the cattle-raising business. And 
when he’s in business, it’s big busi- 
ness. He owns a 12,000-acre ranch, 
16 miles south of Orlando near the 
St. Johns River on which roam the 
swelling herds with the Bradshaw 
brand. At this writing, Bradshaw 
was plunging into a new venture, one 
that would enable him to round out 


the complete citrus cycle: planting 
trees, feeding and caretaking them, 
and then processing the fruit himself 
in concentrate form. He was negoti- 
ating to buy for $1 million Chester 
Fosgate’s concentrate plant and 
equipment. 

For all of his immense holdings 
and enterprises, Bradshaw is a 
genuinely modest and unassuming 
individual who harbors an intense 
dislike of braggarts. This is why he 
prefers a niche of anonymity, both 
in his private life and in the business 
world. “Invariably, when a man 
boasts about what he’s doing and 
what he owns it’s because he really 
hasn’t got much,” theorizes Brad- 
shaw. “If a man is successful, or has 
actually accomplished something, he 
doesn’t have to brag about it. He 
knows he’s done it, and in my opinion 
that’s the essential thing.” 

In view of this feeling, it’s no sur- 
prise to learn that Bradshaw 
attributes his success to his associates 
and those who work with and for 
him. “A man doesn’t succeed alone 
in business, or even in his social life,” 
he says. “Everything a man does 
depends on good will he has created 
and good associates. When a man 
succeeds in any endeavor he can look 
to the people around him who've 
worked with him and helped him 
along the way to success.” 


Slow But Steady Success 


Success came to Charlie Brad- 
shaw in a slow, steady, yet round- 
about route. Born in Warren Coun- 
ty, Georgia, he moved with his family 
to Atlanta at an early age. He went 
to work as an office boy at 12 for the 
Fourth National Bank of Atlanta, 
now the First National. After high 
school, he started his business career 
as a salesman for an insurance com- 
pany. Eventually, he wound up 
operating his own brokerage agency 
out of Atlanta, manipulating a string 
of salesmen through the nation repre- 
senting a variety of underwriting 
companies. When this organization 
was firmly anchored, Bradshaw, then 
in his early thirties, visited Florida. 
He quickly perceived the golden 
potential of the orange, hanging on 
trees waiting to be plucked away to 
expanding sales markets. 

“It was in 1930, or 1931—I’m not 
sure which—that I bought my first 
orange grove,” recalls Bradshaw. “It 
was a 253-acre tract in Seminole 
County between Altamonte Springs 
and Forest City.” Bradshaw paid 
$25,000 for it, about $100 an acre. 
“Actually, as I recall it, about 20 
acres were already producing fruit,” 
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He Isn't Buying Citrus Acreage These Days... 


he says. “I began setting out the 
rest.” Alternately living in Georgia 
and Florida, Bradshaw in the next 
few years expanded his Seminole 
County grove cane. until “I was 
operating pretty nearly on a county- 
wide basis.” 

Without pattern or design, Brad- 
shaw plunged deeper and deeper 
into Florida citrus. “From time to 
time,” he reflects, “I bought more 
grove land, for the most part un- 
cultivated. I guess I set out most of 
what I own myself.” For about five 
years, Bradshaw continued dividing 
his time between Orlando and 
Atlanta, where his insurance broker- 
age firm (which he still owns) was 
headquartered. In 1937, after ac- 
quiring his 12,000-acre ranch, he 
came to Florida to stay. 


Operates Out of Home 


Today, his citrus and cattle enter- 
prises employ about 250 persons. 
His son, Charlie E. Bradshaw, Jr., in 
his late twenties, supervises all the 
grove caretaking and maintenance. 
His son-in-law, Sidney Smith, Jr., 
administers the cattle business. “In 
the last few years,” says Bradshaw, 
“I haven’t even made a suggestion to 
them on either of the businesses. 
However, I like to go around pretty 
often and see what's going on.” 

Bradshaw operates out of an office 
in the rear of his Orlando home in 
which he employs a private male 
secretary and an accountant. He 
maintains no strict office hours, “but 
I'm in here every day to handle 
whatever is necessary and to keep 








FOR SALE 


48,000 sq. ft. of 
choice Tampa 
Industrial Property. 
Lots (17) are cleared. 
378 ft. along railroad. 
Close to Highway 60. 
$28,000 — Terms. 


CONTACT— 


R. L. PARKER 


P. O. Box 2557, Tampa 1, Fla. 
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an eye on things.” He admits, too, 
that he likes nothing better than 
keeping an eye on quail, his favorite 
hobby and pastime. 


Isn't Buying 


These days, Bradshaw isn’t buying 
any new citrus acreage, but not be- 
cause he doesn’t want to. “Actually 
there’s none to buy,” he says. And 
whether groves—carrying $3,000- to 
$4,000-an-acre price tags—are worth 
that kind of money depends, says 
Bradshaw, on their potential financial 
return. “When all is said and done, 
the value of a mature grove must be 
judged on its earning power,” he 
says. “Some of the prices being paid 
for some groves today won't enable 
the buyer to reap a fair return on 
his investment during his lifetime.” 

For years Bradshaw has sold his 
fruit to the Pasco Packing Company 
at Dade City; he’s on the board of 
directors, in fact. “Practically every- 
thing nowadays goes into canning 
concentrate,’ he points out. “Only 
our Temple and Orlando oranges 
and tangerines are sold for fresh 
fruit.” 

As Florida’s biggest single citrus 
grower, Bradshaw has experimented - 
with (and contributed to research) 
all facets of fruit production. For 
instance, a few years ago he installed 
an irrigation system in one of ‘his 
groves. “But I didn’t like it,” he re- 
marked, “I sold it, and have never 
used one since.” Bradshaw is a firm 
believer in the theory of feeding 
groves with the best available prod- 
ucts, a theory that still can trigger 
a debate any time two growers get 
together. “I give my trees the very 
best possible organic fertilizer foods 
and sprays,” he declares. “I feel very 
strongly that this helps them reach 
maximum production potential.” 

Bradshaw is enthusiastic about the 
progress being made in citrus exper- 
imentation. “I don’t doubt,” he says, 
“that they [researchers] will come up 
with a better rootstock than ever 
before. Great strides have been 
made in the last few years toward 
developing a rootstock with more 
cold tolerance. And I think a root- 
stock or a method of killing spread- 
ing decline [the great citrus killer] 
will probably be developed too.” 

Although he’s turned over to a 
younger generation the supervision 
of his citrus and cattle empire, Brad- 
shaw is far from retired. “Now- 
adays,” he says, “I just look after the 
financial end of things.” Certainly 
he’s proved his adeptness at this. End 
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1960 


FLORIDA 


FOOTBALL 


PREVIEW 


State’s Gridirons Set for Top 
College Football Action 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


This doesn’t appear to be the year that Florida Gators sup- 
porters will get rich on the outcome of their football team, 
as everything points to Coach Ray Graves’ squad finishing in the 
middle bracket of the tough Southeastern Conference this fall. 

With a break or two and by winning a few of the close ones 
that the Gator football team seems to stumble on each season, 
they could move up the grid ladder a notch or two. But don’t 
plan for a while to brag about a championship team. 

Graves is making his debut as head coach and plans to use 
a series of multiple offenses that will make Florida fans forget 
about the kicking on second down as in past years. During spring 
drills, Graves gave partisan followers a brief glimpse of some of 
his offensive plans and the fans went home with a feeling that 
the Gators are on the move. . 

Everything at Gatorland isn’t all rosy as the head mentor has 
run into a serious problem at the guards. This is one spot he has 
proclaimed as being wide open and is doing a lot of serious 
planning to strengthen the post before Florida opens against 
George Washington University at Jacksonville on September 17. 

Graves has indicated the ends are adequate and has Pat 
Patchen and Nick Arfaras as his starters. Tackles were in good 
shape until end-of-term grades came out and sent Frank Lasky, 
promising 257-pound tackle from Miami, to the sidelines. He is 
lost for the 1960 season but may enter school in February, if he 
decides to do so. Ronnie Slack, 220-pound senior from West 


1960 FLORIDA GATOR SCHEDULE 


George Washington Sept. 17 —_ Louisiana State U. Oct. 22 
Florida State Sept. 24° Auburn Oct. 29° 
George Tech Oct. 1° Georgia Nov. 5 
Rice Oct. 8 Tulane Nov. 12°* 
Vanderbilt Oct. 15° Miami Nov. 26 


*Home games; ** Homecoming. 


Palm Beach, will hold forth at one line spot but the other one 
is now wide open. At present, the guard positions are in the 
hands of Vic Miranda, 200, senior from Miami, and Ken Norris, 
219, junior from Belle Glade. 

Bill Hood of Lakeland, captain of the 1960 team, will be ihe 
mainstay in the middle of the line. The replacements at the post 
are inexperienced. 

Quarterback makes Graves both happy and worried. Larry 
Libetore of Miami, a 140-pound sophomore, appears to be ihe 
leading candidate with sophomore Bobby Dodd, Jr., of Atlanta 
close behind. Libetore can pass, runs well on the belly series 
and is deceptive. Dodd appears to be the best runner. Jack 
Jones, senior signal-caller from Commerce, Okla., has been de- 
clared ineligible and has been dropped from school. This will 









By Bobby Hicks 


Filling the halfback slot for the Seminoles is FSU’s Bud Whithead, 
senior from Marianna (top photo). Joe Glisson (lower left) is a former 
Junior College All-American who is quarterbacking for the Tampa 
Spartans. Bill Hood of Lakeland (lower right) is Captain and mainstay 
of the Gator line for 1960. 
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(From top to bottom) Bill Peterson, who gained fame with the LSU 
Bengals, is making his debut as head coach of the FSU Seminoles. 
Tampa's athletic director and head coach, Marcelino Huerta, isn’t afraid 
of a tough 1960 schedule. Planning to use a series of multiple offenses, 
Ray Graves is also making his debut as head coach of Florida’s Fighting 
Gators. Miami’s Coach Andy Gustafson, going into his 13th year with 
the Hurricanes, faces a tough list of teams this year. 
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make Graves rely on inexperienced sophomores. This was a big 
blow to the Gator mentor. 

Doug Partin of St. Cloud and Don Deal of Corpus Christi, 

Texas, will be the starting halfbacks and Jon McBeth of Pep. 
sacola, a 185-pounder, will see service at fullback. 
_ Two lettermen performers, Danny Royal, tackle, and Bob 
Milby, all-SEC lineman and first string fullback, missed spring 
drills on account of injuries. Whether they will be back fo; 
regular duty this fall isn’t known at the present. 

Anyway, here is what Florida supporters may see this year 
when the Gators have the ball. The split-T, winged-T, double 
wing, split ends and halfbacks, quick pitchouts, runs on pass 
option, passes in flat after faking belly series, and plenty of 
rollouts. The Gators may also use an unbalanced line at times, 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Florida State University will start the 1960 football season 
with a new head coach, a practically new staff, a line that will 
average around 215 to 220 pounds per man and a new offense 
that will feature the winged-T and professional type maneuvers. 

Bill Peterson, who gained fame with the Louisiana State 
Bengals, is making his debut as head coach of the Seminoles this 
year and runs right smack into a back-breaker schedule. His 
team will face on successive weekends, Richmond, Florida, Wake 
Forest, The Citadel, Mississippi Southern, William and Mary, 
Kentucky, Miami, Houston, and Auburn. Not a breather in the 
entire pack. 

Peterson, who believes in calling a “spade-a-spade,” said the 
gridders showed plenty of potential in spring drills and if they 
have the same desire next September, the Seminoles will win a 
few games on the tough schedule. 

The FSC mentor said the spring drills aided the new coaching 
staff in knowing the players, building up squad morale and in- 
stallation of a new offense. 

Besides a number of players that Peterson has been able to 
bring to Tallahassee, he has 43 eager sophomores battling for 
spots on the varsity. They came from the Baby Seminoles’ un- 
defeated team last year and they like to win. Peterson has 17 
lettermen returning from the varsity to give him a good start 
on building a first team. Reserve help is something that he is 
worried about. 

Roy Bickford of Miami, missed part of last year with dis- 
located shoulder, but looked good this spring at quarterback. 
Charlie Alexander of Orange, Texas, a 185-pounder, has drawn 
praise from the coaches with his passing and all-around play. 
Eddie Felly of Gainesville may also see action along with Buddy 
Yarbrough of Arcadia. 

Peterson is hopeful that Tony Romeo of Tampa may play 
this year. Last year the big end was ready to quit football, but 
decided to see action this year and underwent a_ successful 
operation on his knee last December. He is a solid bet for All- 
American honors if he can play like he did in 1958. 

Best known players who are returning to help the Seminoles 
this year are halfbacks Ken Cone, Bud Whitehead, guards Abner 
Bigbie and Steve Klesius. 

The popular FSU mentor received a severe setback just before 
school was out when Jack Espenship, one of the best known and 
experienced halfbacks on the squad, was suspended from school 
for disciplinary reasons. Espenship signed a pro contract with the 
Los Angeles Charges of the new American Football League, so 
any hopes of getting him back in school went down the drain. 

Here is a rundown on positions for the 1960 Seminoles: 


Quarterback—inexperienced but promising and vital; 
Halfbacks 


Fullback—experience and desire; 





talented and experienced; 


Ends—can be good with Romeo the key; 
Tackles—bigger but inexperienced; 
Guards—trouble looms here; 
Center—adequate. 


Peterson plans three units this year with the first, playing 
50 per cent of the time both on offense and defense. The second 
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1960 SEMINOLE SCHEDULE 


Richmond Sept. 17° William and Mary Oct. 22° 
Florida Sept. 24 Kentucky Oct. 29°* 
Wake Forest Oct. 1° Miami (Fla.) Nov. 4 

The Citadel Oct. 8 Houston Nov. 12° 


Mississippi Southern Oct. 15 Auburn Nov. 19 


*Home games; ** Homecoming. 


unit will be defensive specialists and the punting team while the 
third will be composed of offensive specialists. 

This should be an interesting season for the Seminole fol- 
lowers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


This could prove to be an interesting season for followers of 
the University of Miami gridiron battles. Heading a back-breaking 
schedule is the second appearance in the Orange Bowl of the 
Fighting Irish of Notre Dame, the first showing of the new Air 
Force Academy, which has moved into big time football in just 
a short while, and the Big Orange of Syracuse. 

Also on the schedule are Auburn, Florida, North Carolina, 
Pittsburgh, South Carolina, Boston College and Florida State—a 
tough list of teams for Coach Andy Gustafson to tackle as he 
starts his 13th year at the South Florida school. 

The Hurricanes have their problems in filling the center post 
and the signal-calling position this year. They lost seniors Jim 
Otto and Fred Remmy at center and recently moved Tampan 
Charles Livingston from tackle to that spot this year in hopes of 
strengthening it. 

Quarterback is the big worry for the Miami coaching staff. 
Fran Curci, the little All-American signal caller, is gone, along 
with Theron Mitchell. Curci turned out to be “Mr. Football” for 
the Hurricanes last year and he will be sorely missed. George 
McIntyre, a letterman from Jacksonville, may hold forth as the 
starter at the position this year with help from juniors William 
McClain of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Larry Heninger of Bristol, Tenn. 

Larry DiGiammarino and James Vollenweider are expected to 
be the starting halfbacks with senior Stanley Markowski at 
fullback. Gustafson has some good replacements in returning 
sophomores and graduates from the freshman ranks. 

Shields Gay, Jr., 252-pound Tampan who played his prep 
football at Plant, is expected to aid the Miami line this year, 


1960 HURRICANE SCHEDULE 


U. of North Carolina Sept. 30° Florida State Nov. 4° 
Pittsburgh Oct. 8 Notre Dame Nov. 12°° 
U. of South Carolina Oct. 14° Syracuse Nov. 18° 
Auburn Oct. 22 Florida Nov. 26° 
Boston College Oct. 28% Air Force Academy Dec. 2° 


*Home games; ** Homecoming. 


especially at left tackle, but William Watts, a 221-pound junior 
may get the starting call at the slot. His running mate is ex- 
pected to be Charles Linning of Jacksonville. William Miller, 
a great passing-catching end, from McKeesport, Pa., will be at 
left end with senior Jack Herman of Chicago, at the right wing. 
Larry Babb of McDonough, Ga., and Jack Novak, North Chicago, 
appear to have the guard spots sewed up. 

Miami officials are looking for a crowd of some 65,000 to 
70,000 fans when they play the Irish in a night game on No- 
vember 12. If Miami is able to have a fair season up to this time, 
they will pack the Orange Bowl. The last time Notre Dame 
played in Miami, in 1955, the game drew 75,685 fans with the 
lrish winning 14 to 0. Terry Brennan was then head coach. 

Miami makes two trips this year, one to Pittsburgh on October 
8 and the other to the Loveliest Village of the Plains to meet 
Auburn on October 22. Every other opponent will be met in the 
Orange Bowl. 


The Hurricanes will meet Florida Gators in the Orange Bowl 
on November 26. The last two meetings of the intrastate op- 
ponents have been held in North Florida. 


UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA 


Tampa’s popular athletic director and head football coach, 
Marcelino Huerta, isn’t afraid of his tough 1960 schedule, which- 
includes Alabama and Tennessee, two Southeastern Conference 
opponents, as he has said, “We can be tough this year and we are 
going to have our best balanced team in years.” 

The Spartans, rated one of the top small college elevens in 
the country, went through a dismal season in 1959, winning only 
three out of 10 games. This year they play six home games out 
of their schedule of 10 contests. 

This will be the first time that Tampa has faced Tennessee 
or Alabama. The Spartans met University of Florida in the 40s 
so this won't be their first clash with a Southeastern Conference 
team. 

Huerta has 21 lettermen returning and he hopes to add sev- 
eral transfer students and promising newcomers to help his 
1960 cause. The Tampa coach has just returned from a trip 
through the Northern states and has lined up several promising 


1960 SPARTAN SCHEDULE 


Furman University Sept. 24° 
Western Carolina Oct. 1 
Univ. of Tennessee Oct. 8 
Elon College Oct. 15° 
McNeese University Oct. 22° 


Southeas'n Louisiana Oct. 29° 
Troy State College Nov. 5** 
McMurry College Nov. 12 
Univ. of Alabama Nov. 19 
Appalachian College Nov. 26° 


*Home games; ** Homecoming. 


gridders on scholarships. He can’t name them until school starts 
in September as some of the bigger colleges go after players 
who sign with the smaller schools. 

Huerta said the 1960 Spartans will have experience and 
depth in the backfield, at ends, guard and center. He is worried 
about tackles, usually one of the best spots on the Tampa for- 
ward wall. 

At center he will have Paul Gore, 215-pound sophomore, Dick 
Tully, 210-pound sophomore and Tony Yeolovich, 210-pound 
freshman; at guards, Bill Croft, 205, Joe Araism, 215, and Hollis 
Curlin, the youngster who was named on several all-opponents’ 
teams last year, will hold forth; at ends, Charlie Bailey, David 
Davenport and Tony Phillips will be starters. All are at least 6-2 
in height and weigh between 200 and 215 pounds each. 

Captain Joe Glisson will head the quarterbacks with help 
anticipated from Ronnie Perez and transfer student Bob Johnson 
of Lakeland. Glisson weighs 210, can pass, and is a good runner. 
Buddy Williams heads a star-studded list of fleet halfbacks 
which include Charley Lyle, Bill Rouse and Charley McCullers. 
Ernie Stout, 6-1, 195-pounder who spent one year at Memphis 
State looked good in spring drills at halfback and may be a big 
help this year. 

Fullbacks are Tony Booth and Jay Gould. Charles Rose, a 
transfer from Georgia Tech, is a good runner and looks tough on 
defense. 

Huerta has two transfers he is expecting to help the weak 
tackle position. Max Davis of Tennessee Tech looks promising 
and John Terrell of Wauchula, by way of the University of Flo- 
rida, may fill the other tackle spot. 

If Huerta has anything to worry about at present besides the 
tough schedule it is getting enough reserve strength in the right 
positions. 

Tampans will get a chance to see the Spartans in action 
against Furman, Elon, Southeastern Louisiana, McNeese State, 
Troy State, and Appalachian State at Phillips Field. Western 
Carolina and McMurry Teachers of Texas will be occasion for 
other road trips besides the two Southeastern Conference foes. 

It looks like a good season for Tampa grid followers of the 
Spartans. End 
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FLOOD 


LAGS 
CRITICALLY 


Project Remains a Disaster Threat 
Because of Inadequate Appropriations 


Fiooa control is moving dangerously slow in Central 
and Southern Florida. 

“Traditionally Florida has strained to make the 
federal government see its need for public works funds,” 
said State Senator Tom Adams, who will take over as 
Florida’s secretary of state next January. He spoke be- 
fore the Florida Waterways Committee meeting in Fort 
Myers last June. “But now the opposite is beginning 
to be true. It appears the federal government is willing 
to do its share. Now it’s up to the Florida Legislature 
to match federal appropriations so that work on the 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Control Project 
can proceed at a less sluggish pace than it has been 
doing.” 

Senator Adams was referring to the fact that al- 
though the Project has been under construction for 11 
years, it is still only about 22 per cent complete. The 
original plan called for two-thirds of the work to be 
done in ten years. Unanticipated factors have slowed 
down the pace of work. The big factor that overshadows 
all the rest has been inadequate appropriations. 


WEAKNESSES 


Though the commonest complaint against the Proj- 
ect is its slowness, other weaknesses have shown up. 

Consulting Engineer W. Turner Wallis of Tallahas- 
see, whose firm is retained by the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce Water Resources Control Com- 
mittee, says: “The 1948 plans no longer suit the needs of 
the area.” Grumbling is widespread. 

Last April in Dade County, two taxpayers’ suits were 
filed in Circuit Court seeking to halt flood control work 
of the Central and Southern Florida Flood Control 
District and collection of taxes to support it. 

In Hendry County, cattlemen and farmers complain 
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that the Project’s works cause flooding rather than pre- 
vent it. 

In Martin County, a taxpayer group protested the 
Flood Control District’s current budget because it did 
not furnish an item-by-item breakdown on what proj- 
ects the money would be used. 

In June, District headquarters in West Palm Beach 
issued a warning that “any hurricane which may dump 
from 6 to 15 inches of water on an area in a 12 to 24 
hour period is going to create at least a flood situation 
to some extent.” 

One reason progress on the Project is so slow is 
that appropriations must come from three sources: from 
the federal and state governments, and from the District 
itself. 


COST SHARING 


According to agreements made in 1948 between the 
federal government and the State of Florida, local in- 
terests were required to pay 15 per cent of the con- 
struction costs in cash, and provide all lands, easements, 
rights-of-way, relocations (except railroad bridges), 
operate and maintain the Project works after comple- 
tion, and hold and save the federal government free 
from all damages which result from the Project works. 
By “local interests” was meant the State of Florida and 
lands within the Flood Control District on which a 
special tax was to be assessed. 

In 1954, the local share of construction costs was 
boosted to 20 per cent, and in 1958, for a specially 
authorized drainage canal in Hendry County, to 27% 
per cent. 

The original formula resulted in a theoretical div- 
ision of total costs of 61 per cent federal and 39 per 
cent local participation. However, studies in 1956 
showed that the actual division was 40.4 per cent federal 
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Martin County complains of heavy 
siltation in estuary at Stuart. 


Residents complain of floods along 
Caloosahatchee. 


Engineers insist additional canal is 
needed to carry water southward. 


120,000 acres of cattle and farm land 
flooded because of levees. 


Dade residents complain water seeps 
under levee—serious flood danger. 


and 59.6 per cent local. The later changes in the cost- 
sharing formula put even more of the burden on local 
taxpayers. . 

The Army Corps of Engineers is the construction 
agency for the Project. The Corps does the basic en- 
gineering, lets the contracts. Close liaison is maintained 
between the Flood Control District and the Corps. A 
District engineer holds regular conferences with the 
engineers in the Jacksonville office of the Corps to co- 
ordinate each step in the development of Project plans. 


INEFFICIENCY AND DELAY 


Even so, there is too much inefficiency and delay. 
Both the Corps and the District must approve plans be- 
fore appropriations can be requested. The Project’s step- 
by-step construction means that each phase must be ap- 
proved separately. Then, because the federal govern- 
ment is on a one-year budget, but the state on a two- 
year budget, plans must be approved way in advance of 
construction to obtain appropriations from the state to 
match those of the federal government. Because so 
much of the land needed for construction was sold to 
out-of-state speculators during the boom of the ‘twen- 
ties, taxes became delinquent, ownership questionable, 
and owners have disappeared. Land acquisition is often 
a lengthy process. 

What is the status of the Project now? 

Dade County complains the Project as it now stands 
is a disaster threat to the area. Uncompleted Conserva- 
tion Area Number Three is in western Dade. Water 
from northern areas of the Project is impounded here. 
It is “bottomless”; water overflowing from it drains out 
south through the Everglades National Park to the sea. 
A levee running north and south supposedly protects 
the growing urban and agricultural areas from flooding. 
But the levee was built on porous rock and water seeps 


through under the levee in dangerous volume. In the 
event of a general flood such as that of 1947, citizens 
fear the spreading urban areas of Dade would be 
flooded. To ease the danger, they want this conservation 
area, already behind schedule, completed. 


MORE COMPLAINTS 


Over on the western side of the Project, in Hendry 
County, complaints center around the fact that Levees. 
L-1, L-2 and L-3, which form the western boundary of 
the Everglades agricultural area, were constructed too 
far to the east on high ground. This has resulted in ap- 
proximately 120,000 acres of formerly arable land (to 
the west and outside the enclosed agricultural area) 
now being under water much of the time. It can no 
longer be farmed or used for grazing. In 1958, a sup- 
plementary plan was drawn up which provided for a 
canal (designated as L-100) to be cut through the 
middle of this newly flooded area to drain it. But a 
hassle over the share of expense to be borne by the 
federal government and local interests has snarled up 
that Project. 

Another complaint in the Hendry County area con- 
cerns the Caloosahatchee River. It is one of only two 
means of getting Lake Okeechobee’s excess water to the 
sea (the other is the St. Lucie Canal). But this river has 
all it can do to handle water falling in its own valley. 
During periods of heavy rainfall it floods without re- 
ceiving any water at all from Lake Okeechobee. 
Hendry County wants high priority given to Project 
plans which would increase the river’s capacity. 


MARTIN COUNTY 


Over in Martin County, on the East Coast, there 
are complaints about water from Lake Okeechobee 
being emptied into the Atlantic through the St. Lucie 
Canal. Martin Countians want relief from siltation in 
the estuary at Stuart. They are demanding that some 
other means be found to control the level of Lake 
Okeechobee. There is general agreement the solution 
is a new major drainage canal leading southward from 
the lake. But there’s disagreement as to whose respon- 
sibility this is. The Flood Control District says it is the 
responsibility of the Army Engineers, and the Engi- 
neers say it is the responsibility of the FCD. 

Last year was the wettest year Florida has known 
since the Central and Southern Flood Control Project 
was started. Ground water levels are high. The Project 
is only 22 per cent complete. The District's headquarters 
has seen fit to issue a warning of flood danger. 

All fears and complaints center around the Project's 
slow rate of construction. Yet the Project’s budget for 
the two fiscal years 1960 and 1961 totals only a little 
over $22 million. Those closest to the situation in Wash- 
ington are convinced that the federal government as its 
share will appropriate $25 million a year starting in 
1963, if state and local matching funds can be ob- 
tained. 

Project advocates see their job now is to convince the 
economy-minded Florida Legislature that these match- 
ing funds are essential to the state’s welfare. 

Despite the multitude of complaints about parti- 
cular aspects of the flood control project, its basic con- 
cept meets with nearly universal approval. The com- 
plaints lose some of their sting when viewed in histori- 
cal perspective. The 110-year history of land reclama- 
tion efforts in South Florida has generally seen much 
slower progress, many false starts, scandals and storms 
of criticism. Despite the current slow pace, more effec- 
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Hamilton Disston Bought 4 Million Acres in 1881... 


tive work has been done in the past 11 years than in the 
entire century of sporadic work which preceded it. 


SWAMP LANDS ACT 


The story began in 1850, when Congress passed the 
“Swamp Lands Act,” which conveyed all swamp and 
overflow lands to state ownership, with the proviso that 
sale of the lands to private interests should finance the 
work of reclamation. The State of Florida acquired 
ownership of 20 million acres of water-soaked land on 
the peninsula. 

But this solved no problems. In 1852, the governor 
admitted that “the progress of Florida, if it deserves 
that name, has no parallel within the union in feeble- 
ness and insignificance.” So, in 1855, the Legislature 
passed a new act “to provide for and encourage a liberal 
system of internal improvements.” The act created the 
Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund, whose job 
it was to look after the new lands. But no lands were 
sold, no money came into the Fund, and the new 
agency could do little. This situation continued through 
the Civil War and for 16 years thereafter. 

In 1881, after sending a team through North Am- 
erica and Europe in an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
South Florida land to replenish the empty coffers of 
the Internal Improvement Fund, Governor William D. 
Bloxham persuaded Hamilton Disston, son of a Phila- 
delphia saw maker to buy 4 million acres for $1 million. 


HAMILTON DISSTON 


Disston was Florida’s first giant land developer. He 
opened a canal to drain water from Lake Okeechobee 
through the Caloosahatchee River, and soon had steam- 
boats plying the Caloosahatchee, across Lake Okeecho- 
bee, and on up the Kissimmee River to the town of 
Kissimmee, which he founded. He drained thousands 
of acres of land, which he either sold in small tracts or 
planted in sugar cane and other crops. 

After Disston’s death, in 1896, his empire quickly 
crumbled. In August, 1899, under authority of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of that year, Army Engineers 
surveyed and examined at Okeechobee-Caloosahatchee 
system where Disston had done much work. They rec- 
ommended and Congress approved a number of navi- 
gational improvements. Thus, just as the Disston era was 
fading away, the U. S. Government was entering the 
scene. 

The State of Florida also decided to get back in the 
picture. The Everglades Drainage District was founded 
in 1905, and the Legislature of 1907 defined its boun- 
daries, levied an annual tax of five cents an acre on the 
privately-owned lands within its boundaries, and pro- 
vided for the tax to be used for draining and reclaiming 
the land in the district. 

Between 1906 and 1913 a total of 225.4 miles of 
drainage canals were dug at a cost of $1,836,000—these 
works initiated the present Miami, North New River 
and South New River canals. 

By 1913, it was apparent that the job of reclaiming 
Everglades land had bogged down again. The com- 
missioners of the Everglades Drainage District goi to- 
gether with the Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund and sent an engineering commission into the Ever- 
glades to find out what the real situation was. The en- 
gineers (headed by Isham Randolph) determined that 
that the drainage problem centered around disposal of 
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Structures for water control and regulation are provided in many canals 
of the Project for central and southern Florida. This gated spillway is 
equipped with vertical lift gates and vehicle operated gate hoists 
operated by jeep-type vehicles from the service bridge. 


water flowing into Lake Okeechobee from the north. 
The report recommended that a canal to drain Lake 
Okeechobee be dug along the shortest route to the At- 
lantic. This was to be the St. Lucie Canal. 


RANDOLPH REPORT 


Before man came in to construct canals and levees 
and dams, water flowing down from the north filled 
Lake Okeechobee, then flowed in a sheet over the lake’s 
southern rim and into the Everglades, eventually finding 
its way south into the sea. This was its only natural 
outlet to the sea. This situation preserved a natural bal- 
ance in the Everglades, which supported a wealth of 
wildlife and vegetation. But it kept the Everglades con- 
stantly under water, and for most of man’s purposes, 
useless. Because of Florida’s flat topography, even land 
in the watershed north of Lake Okeechobee remained 
waterlogged and swampy most of the time. For this 
reason, from the beginning, when man thought of re- 
claiming peninsular Florida land, he thought only in 
terms of draining it. 

The Randolph Report was the first to recognize 
that Everglades sawgrass peat is readily compacted by 
cultivation, that oxidation of the organic matter of 
which it is composed slowly decomposes it, and that 
the rate of soil subsidence is generally proportional to 
the depth of the water table. Thus the idea of water 
conservation, rather than simple drainage, was suggest- 
ed for the first time. 

As a result of the Randolph Report, the Everglades 
Drainage District was reoganized in 1913. The tax struc- 
ture was shifted to one based on benefits. Now work 
seriously got under way to reclaim the Everglades. 

From the period 1913 to 1927, construction of 440 
miles of canals and 47 miles of levees plus 16 locks and 
dams, took place. Expenditures were $18 million. But 
of all the canals dug during this period (five major 
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... 1926 Hurricane Whipped Up Lake, Killing 200 Persons 





Widening and improvement of the Harney Pond Canal in the area north 
of Lake Okeechobee began in January 1959 and is expected to be 
completed in the Spring of 1961. The dragline shown is equipped with 
a 12 cubic yard bucket. 


ones) only the Caloosahatchee and the St. Lucie canals 
permitted Lake Okeechobee waters to drain to the sea. 
Other canals lacked the slope necessary to carry off the 
water. 


AREA DEVELOPED 


As a result of this work, the Lake Okeechobee area 
became a rich truck farming area. People began to move 
in, and by 1921 population was estimated at 2,000 per- 
sons. 

In 1926 a hurricane in the region whipped up tides 
on Lake Okeechobee, swept them over populated areas, 
killing 200 persons and causing uncounted economic 
loss. Then, in 1928, another hurricane whipped up Lake 
Okeechobee’s waters. It was much worse. It killed 
2,400 persons. 

In 1927, Congress had authorized the Corps of En- 
gineers to survey the area and determine measures 
necessary for flood control. The District Engineer's re- 
port again suggested that enlarged outlets for Lake 
Okeechobee waters through the Caloosahatchee River 
and the St. Lucie Canal were the solution to the prob- 
lem, but recommended construction of a levee around 
the south end of lake to prevent recurrence of a disaster 
like the one in 1926. 

In the fall of 1928, after the second and worse hur- 
ricane, President-elect Herbert Hoover visited the area. 
An engineer himself, Hoover also saw the urgent need 
for a levee around the southern rim of the lake to pro- 
tect residents from the danger of hurricane-whipped 
tides. 

Then, in March, 1930, the Chief of Engineers rec- 
ommended a project for navigation and flood control 
which would cost nearly $10 million. Local funds would 
supply over a third of the cost, and federal funds the 
rest. 

During the 1930s the works recommended in this 


report, including the levee around Lake Okeechobee’s 
southern shore, were accomplished. 


1930 REPORT 


The report of 1930 pointed out that flood control in 
the lower Everglades and around Miami was entirely’ 
a local problem. Government policy at the time would 
not permit federal participation in work there. But the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 established the policy that 
the federal government should improve or participate 
in the improvement of navigable waters or their tribu- 
taries for flood control purposes if benefits accruing 
exceeded the estimated cost, or if the lives and security 
of people could be protected. 

Between 1931 and 1945 successive dry spells pointed 
up the danger, as suggested in the Randolph Report, 
of draining the Everglades. Now, lacking enough water, 
the organic peat oxidized and disappeared into thin 
air. It burned. Thousands of acres were lost irretriev- 
ably. Then, without a head of fresh water to force it 
back, salt water intruded into the aquifers which sup- 
plied the wells of the coastal inhabited areas. It was 
now painfully apparent that the problem was not one 
of “drainage” only, but rather one of preserving the 
natural balance of water. The idea of water “conserva- 
tion” took the spotlight. 

Then, in 1947, a disastrous flood hit the area, attract- 
ing national attention to the need for water control. 

Meanwhile, agriculture was burgeoning in the area, 
in part speeded by the need for additional food pro- 
duction during World War II. This added to the water 
control problem by reducing the area of land available 
for dumping excess water. A new master plan was 
needed. 


1947 REPORT 


On December 19, 1947, a report of the Jacksonville 
District Engineer stated that problems of flood pro- 
tection, drainage and water control were all physically 
inter-related. It further stated that from the St. Johns 
and Kissimmee rivers in the north, through Lake Okee- 
chobee and the Caloosahatchee River and down to the 
Everglades in the south, the area formed a single eco- 
nomic unit. The report recommended a multi-purpose 
project for the area. Its aims would be: 1. flood control, 
2. fresh water conservation, 3. increased land use, 4. 
prevention of salt water intrusion, 5. navigation, and 6. 
improvement of fish and wildlife resources. 

In approving the program outlined in this report, 
Congress required the establishment of a single local 
agency with which the federal government could deal 
on matters of local cooperation. Therefore, the 1949 
session of the Legislature created the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control District as a 99-year 
public corporation. It included the entire “single eco- 
nomic unit” area delineated in the report. It included 
all or part of 17 counties, 15, 570 square miles in all. It 
was vested with all the functions and assets of the 
Okeechobee Flood Control District, and acquired the 
facilities of the Everglades Drainage District. Provision 
was made for a five-man governing board, appointed by 
the governor, confirmed by the Senate, whose members 
would serve three-year staggered terms without pay. 

This report became the blueprint of the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Project. End 
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Location 
is the key 
to profit 


Northeast Florida is 
the ideal light industry, 
manufacturing and 
distribution center 

for the Southeast 





/—and here is the 
} finest location 
/ within this area 
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5% Miles 
(10 minutes) 
to Downtown 
Jacksonville 


%& RAIL FACILITIES 
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WESJAX DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Suite 1117 Florida Title Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Please send us full details on available 
industrial and distribution sites. 
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SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Florida's beef cattle industry, a trequently 
misunderstood quantity in the Florida agriculture 
picture, will double in size in about 15 years. 
Ironically the state produces only about 20% of the 
beef we eat. Statistically, however, Florida ranks 
third in numbers of head (about 1.5 million) east of 





the pee led only by Illinois and Mississippi. 


State ranks 14th in total numbers nationally. 

Florida's growth, as well as the Southeast, 
will be the fastest in the immediate years ahead... 
state should double its present 2 million acres of 
improved pastures by 1975. Florida beef quality, 
still under U. S. Average, will veer up. 

Relative value of beef cattle industry in 
Florida is often overestimated, however. Gross in- 
come from cattle and calves is still only about 10% 
of Florida's agricultural income. A good tomato 
crop will approach the same figure. Important fact 
is that it continues to grow and its outlook is 
bright. 

The Florida Association of Insurance Agents, 
easily the most potent large trade association in 
Florida, split openly with Florida Insurance Boss, 
J. Edwin Larson, over the Commissioner's alleged 
premature announcements to the press on insurance 
rates. Agents complain rates get in the press be- 
fore insurance men "on the firing line" know what 
it's all about...say moves are politically inspir- 
ed. This is a notable switch for the Association 
which has been friendly with Larson down the line 
over the years...given him active support, too. 

Grant Advertisin ency's pitch for $1-million- 

lus fresh fruit advertising budget of the Florida 
Prerus Commission caught a Sasraste response from 
most of those who saw it. Agency tied ads in with 
catchy child situations, ignored effort to compete 
artistically with bulk of food advertising, and 
keyed every ad,"Nothing Tastes Fresh as Fresh 
Florida Oranges."' Commission probably will not do 
anything about splitting the account from Benton- 
Bowles, agency for both fresh and concentrate ad- 
vertising, this season. One objection would be to 
accept the first agency without hearing others. 

More and more errors in road planning for 
Florida over the past decade are popping up as the 

census settles ... St. Petersburg, for instance, 
is currently allocated 3.1% of state road money, but 
has 12% of Florida's automobiles, reports a research 
a Florida Keys are booming. New home starts 
in the Keys (and Fort Myers) are up 48% this year 
over last...top increase in the state. Residents 
are getting more interested in zoning, probably the 
Key's No. 1 problem, and new water facilities are in 
the works. D will give you a comprehensive re- 
port on this booming area soon. 


If all the people living in South Carolina in 
1950 moved to Florida in the same year it would have 
@qualled Florida's present population with a deficit 
of 4,000 people. Florida addition of 2,121,793 ex- 
ceeds current population of 22 states. 
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I. may take this airline two years 
to get into the black, but we'll get 
there. We have learned how to cut 
lots of corners.” 

When Richard J. Reynolds, 53- 
year-old multimillionaire heir of the 
tobacco dynasty starts an_ airline, 
corner cutting may seem a bit in- 
appropriate, but the young execu- 
tive vice president spoke like the 
guardian of a local widow’s fund. 

He was talking about Golden Isles 
Airlines, based at St. Simon’s Island, 
Georgia, just a stone’s throw from 
Reynolds fabulous home to the 
north that occupies all of Sapelo 
Island. 

The airline actually is operating 
nearly entirely in Florida but 
Reynolds, a major stockholder in 
Delta Airlines, likes to keep a close 
eye on his new business. He can 
swoosh off his 6900-foot private 
lighted runway and be at the Golden 
Isles office in roughly ten minutes. 

Miles Baker, Jr., executive vice 
president and acting head of the 
young airline (first flights started 
in March), found his way to the top 
of the company through his associa- 
tion with FAA and his half dozen 
years as one of Reynolds’ private 
pilots. 

Golden Isles operates eight flights 
daily between ten Florida cities, 
which include Tampa, Orlando, Fort 
Lauderdale, Cape Canaveral and 
Jacksonville. A flight connects Jack- 
sonville with St. Simons with round 
trip service daily. 


Offshoot of the Jet Age 


Baker points out that Golden 
Isles is an offshoot of the super jet 
age. “The big airlines are not in- 
terested in short city to city routes 
because they are unprofitable. We 
can carry six passengers anywhere 
on our routes and break even. And 
smaller cities are begging us to give 
them service.” 

The idea for Golden Isles prob- 
ably originated at Cape Canaveral, 
Baker said. “We found that the pop- 
ulation there had exploded and the 
area did not have adequate air serv- 
ice. Then we started looking around 
Florida and found other needs.” 

Actually Golden Isles depends on 
part of its traffic from passengers 
who are en route to catch larger and 
longer air service. “During the East- 
ern Airlines strike we actually found 
our traffic fell off,” Baker said. 

The airline hopes to put a flight 
on between Tallahassee, Gainesville, 
and Orlando this fall. It has already 
inaugurated one-ticket service with 
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Miles Baker, Jr., executive vice president and 
acting head of Golden Isles Airlines, leans on a 
propeller of one of four English-built de Havil- 
land Doves the carrier flies. 


R. J. REYNOLDS Starts 
New Florida AIR SERVICE 


Tobacco Dynasty Heir’s Golden Isles 
Airlines Is an Offshoot of the Jet Age 


Mackey Airlines to the Bahamas 
which has picked up business for 
both lines. 


Planes English-Built 


The new airline uses 9-passenger 
de Havilland Doves, built in Eng- 
land and assembled in Canada. One 
of the four $100,000 planes presently 
in use is Reynolds’ private plane. 
Charter business has occupied a 
growing share of the company’s 
business. The Martin Company, Or- 
lando, keeps a Golden Isles plane 
going daily between Orlando and 
Huntsville, Alabama, for missile and 
scientific personnel as well as techni- 
cal equipment. 

Under CAB regulations aircraft 
weighing under 12,500 pounds can 
service just about any route or city 
they like, and since Golden Isles 
Doves weigh less than 9,000 pounds 
they have a green light almost any- 
where, “if the city will let us come 
in,” Baker adds. Obviously the new 


airline has to turn down a lot of 
requests to serve hopeful but un- 
profitable cities. But sometimes a 
city can help itself. Florida Citrus 
Mutual and Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion convinced Golden Isles that 
Lakeland should be on their route 
and got it there. Palatka, hardly a 
romantic selection, has been a sur- 
prisingly good passenger producer. 


Morale Is High 


“The only fringe benefit we can 
offer our employees is an extra dose 
of hard work,” Baker says dryly. But 
he adds that morale is extremely 
high among the 35 employees of 
Golden Isles. “Lots of good people 
have joined us just because they 
think we are going to go somewhere 
and they want to be on the ground 
floor.” 

While R. J. Reynolds may have 
a lot of money and be willing to 
spend it on his new airline, he is 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Florida Growth Fund Has Held Mighty 
Firm in a Declining Securities Market 


Dati fairly recently, when some- 
one said he was “investing in Flor- 
ida,” the assumption was almost 
automatic that the investment medi- 
um would be real estate. 

But a few years back the Florida 
story entered a new phase, with 
hundreds of companies offering stock 
in Florida enterprises to the general 
public. Some made money, others 
haven't been heard from lately. Just 
like Florida real estate, Florida 
stocks proved eloquently the point 
that while you can make a lot of 
money in Florida investing or specu- 
lation, you can also lose your shirt. 


Diversification the Key 


For those who wanted to invest in 
Florida without either the probabil- 
ity of making a fortune overnight or 
of going broke in the same amount 
of time, a new investment medium 
appeared. A mutual fund concen- 
trating on Florida, it made use of 
that old American folk-saying about 
not putting all your eggs in one 
basket. There’s a school of invest- 
ment thought that preaches that this 
is a sound approach to the place- 
ment of funds in profitable enter- 
prises. 

One firm believer in putting the 
eggs into a variety of baskets is 
Frank B. Bateman of Palm Beach, 
the founder and driving force behind 
Florida Growth Fund, a mutual fund 
that concentrates on Florida invest- 
ments. 
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Founder of Florida Growth Fund, Frank B. 
Bateman, is a firm believer of diversification. 


A firm believer in diversification, 
Bateman reports that at present 
Florida Growth Fund has invest- 
ments in about 60 Florida firms and 
roughly a dozen others throughout 
the South. 

Since it was offered to the public 
in February, 1957, the Fund has 
shown steady if unspectacular 
growth. Actually, this is much more 
of an accomplishment than might 
at first meet the eye, for many an 
economic observer feels that in the 


last year or two, Florida’s general 
growth has been less than spec- 
tacular. 

In less than 3% years, the Fund 
has grown from a standing start to 
total assets of more than $3,300,000. 
Don't forget, this total is after pay- 
ment of regular dividends and after 
the normal liquidation of shares that 
is a regular part of the operation of 
any mutual fund. It’s increasing at 
the rate of about $125,000 a month, 
and at that rate, should top the $5 
million mark—an important plateau 
in the development of any mutual 
fund—within a year. 

What about the price of shares? 
Well, they were offered originally in 
1957 at $5. On December 31, 1959, 
the cost to new purchasers was 
$6.12. By mid-May, shares were 
quoted at $6.08. 

Before drawing conclusions, 
though, wait a second. In the first 
place, the Fund had paid 8 cents in 
dividends during the interim, which 
would make the total $6.16 a share. 


Held Firm in Declining Market 

And if you don’t think standing 
still was an investment accomplish- 
ment, consider that in the same 
period, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Averages fell from 682 at 1959 year- 
end to 615 in mid-May. In other 
words, the Florida Growth Fund 
held mighty firm in a declining 
securities market. 

Such stability is not generally 
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associated with Florida investments. 
Actually a peek at the Fund's port- 
folio might provide some of the 
reasons for the price firmness. 

The largest holdings of the Fund 
are concentrated in a conservative 
array of Florida securities. Included 
are such standbys as Tampa Electric, 
Florida Power & Light, Jim Walter 
Corporation, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Tropical Gas, Florida Power Corpo- 
ration, Florida Steel Corporation, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, South- 
ern Railway, Florida National Bank 
of Jacksonville, Winn-Dixie Stores, 
Stevens Markets, Union Finance, 
Foremost Dairies, Storer Broadcast- 
ing, First National Bank of Miami, 
and Coastal States Gas Producing. 


Has Ups and Downs 


Not all of these have done well— 
not even firms in the same line. Winn- 
Dixie has moved up, while Stevens 
Markets has sagged substantially 
in price, to cite one example. 

To many a Johnny-come-lately to 
Florida securities investing, Florida 
stocks mean Florida land stocks. 
These, of course, enjoyed a brief, 
almost frenzied appeal in the late 
winter of 1959, only to fall out of 
bed. General Development is down 
a whopping percentage from its high, 
and Lefcourt Realty, after hitting a 
high of 14% during the frenzy, has 
sold considerably under $5 a share. 
Arvida, which went over the $20 
mark, has been bid under $10. 

It happens that Florida Growth 
Fund has investments in these three 
land companies, but in two of them 
its cost is still below their somewhat 
deflated market prices. 

It's perhaps a measure of the 
Fund's diversification, though, that 
the total percentage invested in land 
stocks is only around 4 per cent of 
the total assets of the Fund. In other 
words, it can make a profit if the 
land stocks perform spectacularly, 
stands to lose little if they don’t. 


Utilities and Banks 


The biggest portions of the Fund's 
money are tied up in old standbys— 
utilities and banks. In some areas, 
these are considered stodgy invest- 
ments, but in Florida, year by year, 
they have shown consistent and often 
truly spectacular growth. 

And it’s well known that, good 
markets or bad markets, such listed 
stocks as Florida Power & Light, 
Tampa Electric, and Florida Power 
Corporation have been moving ahead 
steadily. Investors who have sat 
tight with these have done well. 

Not so apparent, mainly because 


they're not listed on exchanges, has 
been the forging ahead of Florida 
bank stocks. Plenty of money has 
been made by canny, patient in- 
vestors in First National Bank of 
Miami, for instance, or First National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale. More con- 
servative banks like those of the 
Florida National Group have plowed 
steadily upward year after year in 
price. 

It’s the stability of these old 
standbys that has meant stability and 
even advancement for the Florida 
Growth Fund, in spite of falling 
general markets. 

The directors of the Fund, and 
members of its advisory board, are 
industrialists, investment men and 
bankers with directorships in a wide 
range of corporations throughout the 
nation. 

The Fund, under its statements of 
general policy, cannot invest more 
than 25 per cent of assets in one 
industry, or invest with intent to 
control a company. And not over 5 
per cent of the assets may be invest- 
ed in securities of any one company. 


Spent 25 Years in Wall Street 


As president of the Fund, Bate- 
man is, of course, the guiding spirit, 
although investment decisions are 
made by committee. 

He spent 25 years in Wall Street, 
where he was a director, vice chair- 
man and vice president of Blair & 
Company, Inc., investment bankers. 
He came to Palm Beach in 1955, to 
become managing partner of Frank 
B. Bateman, Ltd., a partnership in 
the investment banking business. 

Bateman is an extremely enthusi- 
astic man, and his main enthusiasms 
seem to be the Fund and Florida. 


2,500 Stockholders 


Get him talking about the Fund 
and he'll tell how it now has over 
2,500 stockholders in most states, and 
with an increasing number in such 
foreign countries as Sweden, Switzer- 
land, France, Venezuela, Chile, Peru 
and Puerto Rico. He'll tell you— 
without mentioning names—that two 
universities have placed endowment 
funds in Fund shares, one to the tune 
of more than $100,000. Other insti- 
tutional investors include a Fort 
Lauderdale church, an Orlando bank 
investing for its employees, and the 
profit-sharing and pension funds of 
several manufacturing firms. Fund 
shares are even owned by a brace of 
cemeteries. 

The $5,000,000 plateau—when and 
as reached by the Fund—will be only 
a stepping-stone, Bateman likes to 
feel. End 


Golden Isles (cont.) 


recognized as one of the pioneers 
in American aviation and he knows 
the business from the ground up. 
Reynolds’ first pilot's license was 
signed by Wilbur Wright. He oper- 
ated the hangar that housed Charles 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis the 
days before he made his historic. 
Atlantic flight. 

Air freight is expected to be an- 
other good source of income for 
Golden Isles. Already the line has 
developed some regular customers 
with its low $3 minimum, 6-cents- 
a-pound rate. Station WTVT, Tam- 
pa, gets its late news films from 
Orlando and Cape Canaveral via 
Golden Isles. Since volume is some- 
what limited the new airline can 
give extra personal service to ship- 
pers. 

Golden Isles is latching its suc- 
cess to the opinion that Florida will 
need more and more feeder trans- 
portation to major airports as well as 
increased city to city air hops. If 
this technique works out Baker ex- 
plains that the only thing required 
to expand the airline is more equip- 
ment. End 


NEED A NICER BOAT 
FOR BUSINESS 
ENTERTAINING? 











Have a company boat without investing 
| company capital when you rent from 
Rent-A-Boat, Inc. Tax deductible, too. 
Have all the fun of a boat—and none 
of its bother. These are fully insured 
boats, fully equipped for weeklong 
sleep-aboard cruises. 
No complicated accounting 
procedures, total expenses are 
gathered in one simple statement. 
What are you waiting for? 
Write, wire or call today for brochure, 
price list, details. 
se 


' ync- 





200 WINDWARD PASSAGE 
CLEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-8021 
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May, 1960 
April, 1960 
Increase 


May, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


May, 1960 
April, 1960 
Increase 
May, 1959 
Increase 





Sales 


NORTHWEST 


Gross Sales 


Taxes Collected 


92,087,591 1,008,235 
98,090,335 1,000,865 
—6.12% 74% 
106,627,760 923,745 
— 13.64% 9.15% 
502,569,814 4,767,275 
485,040,187 4,372,018 
3.61% 9.04% 
WEST COAST 


Gross Sales 


Year to Date, 1960 1,118,247,669 


Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


May, 1960 

April, 1960 
Increase 

May, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


Taxes Collected 


200,017,314 2,799,182 
223,712,166 3,095,276 
— 10.59% —9.57% 
192,497,046 2,509,533 
3.91% 11.54% 
15,673,773 
1,020,856,552 13,570,802 
9.54% 15.50% 
CENTRAL 
Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
164,373,112 2,156,294 
171,851,752 2,239,907 
—4.35% —3.73% 
168,294,371 1,909,302 
—2.33% 12.94% 
870,009,331 11,106,440 
811,960,401 9,879,334 
7.15% 12.42% 


By Markets 


May, 1960 

April, 1960 
Increase 

May, 1959 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1960 

Year to Date, 1959 
Increase 


May, 1960 
April, 1960 
Increase 
May, 1959 
Increase 





NORTHEAST 


Gross Sales 

153,417,862 

162,390,757 
—5.53% 

154,457,621 
— .67% 

808,418,727 

762,687,246 
6.00% 


Taxes Collected 
1,714,445 
1,961,769 

— 12.61% 
1,646,697 

4.11% 
8,848,991 
7,683,303 

15.17% 


LOWER EAST COAST 


Gross Sales 

340,928,492 

397,699,440 
—14.27% 

332,381,849 
2.57% 


Year to Date, 1960 2,068,916,638 


Year to Date, 1959 


Increase 


May, 1960 
April, 1960 
Increase 
May, 1959 
Increase 


1,935,420,284 
6.90% 


Taxes Collected 
4,868,549 
5,857,155 

— 16.88% 
4,499,752 

8.20% 
30,414,632 
27,492,074 

10.63% 


STATE TOTALS 


Gross Sales 
1,089,615,355 
1,175,298,458 

—7.29% 
1,083,200,758 
59% 


Year to Date, 1960 6,105,713,682 
Year to Date, 1959 5,690,002,362 


Increase 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 
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7.31% 


Taxes Collected 
13,529,435 
15,034,523 

— 10.01% 
12,249,412 

10.45% 
75,602,947 
66,981,084 

12.87% 





| ee 








Finance 





Chase Manhattan Bank Sets 
Up Branch in the Bahamas 


ss AMERICAN BANKS are showing 
increased interest in the Bahamas. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, one 
of the world’s largest, opened a 
branch in Nassau in June, to become 
the second major American bank to 
move into the Bahamian capital this 
year. The First National City Bank 
of New York made such a move last 
February. 

The Chase branch opening boosts 
the number of banks and branches 
in Nassau to 27. In 1950, there were 
three. 

Florida’s present banking law, 
which bans branch banking, would 
seem to prohibit the possibility that 
major banks in this state could es- 
tablish Bahama branches. 


ssA MIAMI-BASED electronics 
firm has acquired a New York busi- 
ness which is expected to increase 
sales by $750,000 for the Florida 
parent. 

Centronix, Inc., of Miami has taken 
over Ray Jefferson, Inc., of Freeport, 
Long Island, for an undisclosed 
amount of cash and stock. As a re- 
sult of the consolidation, Centronix 
expects to bring in eight to ten of 
Jeflerson’s employees and to hire 
some 30 to 40 more workers in the 
Miami area, according to Garth 
Bower, sales manager. All Jefferson 
operations are being moved to Mi- 
ami. 


#8 AN INVESTOR in a high-interest 
Miami firm has taken drastic action 
to get his money back—he’s filed 
suit to take over the home of the 
firm’s president. 

Samuel Zagofsky filed suit in 
federal court in Miami to take over 
the home of Jerry A. Musin, president 
of J. P. Lord, Inc. Zagofsky said he 
had invested $1,500 with J. P. Lord 
last year, and was promised 12 per 
cent interest on a note maturing 
April 8, 1960. He claimed that Lord 
had been advertising in the Miami 
newspapers offering 12 per cent. 

The plaintiff said wien he took 
his money to the company he was 
assured that it was covered by col- 
lateral valued at 20 per cent more 
than the principal. 

But, Zagofsky’s suit contends, 
there was no collateral, and the 
financial condition of the company 
was not properly stated in the 
advertisements. He received no in- 


terest after September 1, 1959, Zag- 
ofsky added, asserting that his note 
is overdue. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission several months ago ob- 
tained a federal court order restrain- 
ing J. P. Lord, Inc., from selling any 
more securities until they were 
properly registered with SEC. 

Zagofsky says in his suit that the 
residence of the 28-year-old Lord 
president, Musin, had been trans- 
ferred to another company, called 
Certified Investments, Inc., in an 
effort to forestall creditors. It is 
claimed the home was conveyed to 
Certified by a deed carrying a 20- 
cent transfer stamp which, Zagofsky 
indicates, seems it was transferred 
“for no consideration.” 


seFLORIDA POWER & LIGHT 
Company offered 400,000 shares of 
its common stock recently and in- 
vestors snapped up the issue like 
hungry trout. 

The offering was made at $591% 
for the stock, with the syndicate of 
investment firms headed by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 

The 23,202,000 proceeds to FP&L 
will be used to finance another por- 
tion of that company’s huge expan- 
sion program. FP&L figures to spend 
$163 million for distribution, trans- 
mission and generating facilities 
during the 1960-61 period. 

Far from falling back under the 
impact of the new stock, FP&L stock 
actually rose over $2 a share on the 
day the new stock went to market, in 
dealings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


as AIRTRONICS INTERNATION- 
AL CORPORATION, Fort Lauder- 
dale, has announced the placement 
of its $300,000 or 6 per cent conver- 
tible debenture, due February 1, 
1962. The issue is convertible to com- 
mon stock after six months and call- 
able any time after that period. 

Robert Kramer, president, said 
that the $300,000 will be utilized to 
strengthen further the firm’s capital 
structure and to facilitate Airtronics’ 
general plant expansion. 

Reporting from an interim state- 
ment, Kramer compares sales of 
$678,000 for the ten months ending 
March 31, 1960, to the full twelve- 
month period immediately preceding 
with the total gross of $220,000. 





What It Means To Investors 


The manufac- 
ture of electronic 
data processing 
equipment, a sys- 
tem which solves 
the most complex 
scientific and bus- | 
iness problems in — |) 
a fraction of the 
time formerly re- 
quired, is now a billion dollar industry, 
with its greatest growth still ahead. Our 
July Monthly Letter describes: 


*Communication between 
puters. 

*Possibilities for language transla- 
tion via automatic programming. 

*Digital and analog computers. 

*Implications of solid state circuitry 
for computers of the future. 


MARKETS/COMPETITION 


The Letter explains the industry’s 
current competitive position in detail, 
shows how, in the last several years, 
fewer and stronger companies are com- 
peting in a materially broadened field. 
It also defines the vast potentials of the 
following important markets: 








com- 


Scientific computer market 
Military market 

Business computer market 
Bank automation market 


PROFITABILITY 


By now, research and development 
outlays on computers have been largely 
written off. The growth of the lucrative 
accessory equipment market will add 
to the profitability of EDP systems. 


4 RECOMMENDED STOCKS 


Our analysts have selected four of 
the most promising participants in the 
industry as top-quality stocks in this 
exceptional growth field. For your 
copy of this Monthly Letter now avail- 
able to investors, simply write for 
Report FT-8. 


GOODBODY &CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 





FLORIDA OFFICES: 


BRADENTON:........... 403 12TH ST. WEST 
CLEARWATER:....407 S. GARDEN AVENUE 
CORAL GABLES: 2148 PONCE DELEON BLVD. 
FORT LAUDERDALE:.... SUNRISE CENTER 
MIAMI:....... 100 BISCAYNE BLVD. SOUTH 
ORLANDO:............127 N. MAIN STREET 
POMPANO BEACH:. .2745 E. ATLANTIC AVE. 
ST. PETERSBURG: 500 FIRST AVE. NORTH 
SARASOTA:........- 21 SOUTH PALM AVE. 
TAMPA:......« eeeeeeree 506 FRANKLIN AVE 
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A? Ideal Location? 


Joe’s Creek 
Industrial Park 


For discerning light industrial 
plant management seeking lo- 
cation or relocation on 
Florida’s West Coast. 


In the Heart of 
Florida's 
GOLDEN 
TRIANGLE 


LMeER > me 
3300 Skyway Blvd., N. 
St. Petersburg 
wae HEmlock 5-2128 


Thinking of Florida 
Think of Beil & Hough 








@ UNDERWRITERS 
@ TRADERS 
@ SECURITIES 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Beil & Hough, Ine. 


@ 350 First Ave. No. - St. Petersburg 
Phone 5-4601 

@ 615 Court Street - Clearwater 
Phone 3-7181 

@ 120 W. Pine Street - Orlando 
Phone CH 17-2106 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 
in booklet form with the same data 
given as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 


NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established ‘partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


UNIVERSITY APARTMENTS, _INC., 
Tampa, $16,500. Real and personal prop- 
erty of every kind. G. C. Spicola, Jr., 
Milton Karr, Dr. G. C. Ferrante, all Tam. 
pa. 6/10/60. 


FIRST FLORIDA RESOURCE CORPOR- 
ATION, Naples, $2 million. Real and per- 
sonal property, construction. Ira R. Ca- 
pelle, Ralph O. Clark, Maurice C. Lee, all 
Naples. 6/7/60. 


PLANT CITY READY-MIX COMPANY, 
Plant City, $50,000. Concrete and concrete 
products. John H. Rademacher, Donald R. 
Warner, both Plant City; Roy Monique, 
Auburndale. 6/7/60. 


A & B STEEL FABRICATING COM- 
PANY, Orlando, $10,000. Steel fabricating. 
Henry Mills, Irby L. Keith, Ida L. Keith, 
all Orlando. 6/9/60. 


NEWELL BLOCK PLANT, INC., Orlan- 
do, $25,500. Concrete blocks. Sidney P. 
Newell, Eleanor Hope Newell, Eleanor 
Hope Maynard, all Orlando. 6/9/60. 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 

12/58 6/59 8/59 
Alico Land Develop. Co. ‘ nie os 
American Fidelity wane 6% 8% 
American Heritage Life 13 9% 10% 
Arvida 11 19% 17% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 61% 61% 
Automatic Merchandising % % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 65% 
Chemex asen 2% 2 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 5% 
First Research Corp. nae esas ine 
Florida National Bank 64 77% 83% 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 80% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 23% 
Home Owner's Life 71% 8% 8% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. paces sit sles 
Houston Common 18% 185% 16% 
Houston Debs. 84% ‘87 88% 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 3% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets aie 6% 5% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 88% 30 
Lewis Business Forms ‘eis doin _ 
Mackey Air Lines 38% 2% 2% 
Miami Window Corp. 3% 3% 2% 
Milgo Electronic Corp. ‘Baie enais — 
Pearce-Uible Co. onto whee 3% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 1% 6% 5% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 19% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. 1 % 
Ryder Systems 41% 59% 29%* 
Soroban anes mi sieail 
Southeast Telephone hn esve i 
State Bank of Jax sine 29 29 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7% 10 9% 
Tampa Marine 1% 1% 1 
Wometco one 11% 
Yocam Batteries oa 
*Split 


Month End Bids 


10/59 12/59 2/60 3/60 4/60 5/60 6/60 
ioe sone wade ante 2% ‘ 5% 
11% 138% 18% 12% 12 10 10 
11% 10 9% 9% 9% 9% 8% 
15% 15% 12% 12% 11 9% 9% 
538% 53 54 57 46 46 47 
% % 1 % % 1 % 

712% 173% 17 77 77 77% 177 
2% 3% 3% 3 2% 2% 2% 
6 6 6 5 5 4% 4% 

a abs 1% 1% 1% 1 1% 

86% 92% 94% 95 93 9 89% 

12% 12% 12% #11 10% 12% 11% 

29% 28% 26 26% 28% 27% 26% 
1% 1% 2 1% 1 1 By 

28% 20% 21% 419% 19% 18 18% 
8% 8% 1% 9 & 71% 1% 
— poe 4 4% 3% 3% 2% 

14% 18% 12% 11% 10% 9% 11% 

86% 84% 84% 85 84 81% 81% 
8% 8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
5% 6% 5% 5 5 4% 3% 

82 81% 27% 24% 25% 30% £34 

ein ses 10% 10% 10% 8 % 8% 
8% 2% 1% 1% 2% 2 1% 
1% 1% 1% 1% 1 % 1% 
2% 38% 3% 3% 3% 2% 2% 
6 6% 5 4% 4 3% 3% 

18% 25% 26% 25% 22% 238 22% 

% vs % % h tt 1 

25% 27% 26 24% 27% 28% 32% 

aoe — 183% 18% 16% 24% 26% 
sti da 20% 20% #«=2:1 21% 

29% 29% 380 28% 28% 28% 28% 
8% 10% 11% 10% 12 12% 11% 
1% h h % % % % 

12% 11% 12% 12 12% 12 


11% 
eove 6 5% 6% 6% 6% 6% 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
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HARBOR DRIVE APARTMENTS, INC., 
Fort Lauderdale, $10,000. Apartment house 
and motel business. Norman Schreiber, 
Myrtis Schreiber, Grace A. Dimmer, all 
Pompano Beach. 6/6/60. 


RUBY OF MIAMI, INC., Miami, $10,000. 
Manufacturing of sportswear. Isadore Ru- 
bin, JoAnne Barletta, Henry A. Amoon, 
all Miami. 6/4/60. 


SHEA’S MOTEL SOUNDSIDE, INC., 
Pensacola Beach, $30,100. Motel business. 
W. J. Shea, Jr., Betty B. Shea, Raymond C. 
Dyson, John G. Martin, all Pensacola. 6/6 
60. 


WAUCHULA INFIRMARY, INC., Wau- 
chula, $10,000. Infirmary. Gene Moore, 
Margaret L. Moore, Lefferts L. Mabie, Jr., 
all Wauchula. 6/6/60. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 

Allied Stores Corp. Quar. Apr. 30 
Allied Stores Corp. 12 mos. Apr. 30 
American Can 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Electronic Communications 6 mos. Mar. 31 
Federated Dept. Stores 13 wks. Apr. 30 
Federated Dept. Stores 52 wks. Apr. 30 
Fla. East Coast Rwy. 4 mos. Apr. 30 
General Development Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 4 mos. Apr. 30 


Mackey Airlines, Inc. Year Dec. 31 
May Dept. Stores Quar. Apr. 30 
May Dept. Stores 12 mos. Apr. 30 
Miami Extruders, Inc. Year Apr. 30 
Minute Maid Corp. 6 mos. May 1 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. Year Dec. 31 
Royal Amer. Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Quar. Apr. 30 
Sperry Rand Corp. Year Mar. 31 


Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. May 31 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
452,733 623,412 .08 15 
14,466,401 12,749,678 5.10 4.47 
9,326,000 11,772,000 53 c.69 
110, 4,818,000 1.94 c1.83 
89,282 496,203 a.13 al.25 
5,688,520 5,433,398 b.66 b.65 
34,138,487 31,327,640 b4.02 b3.78 
d611,115 4 he ee : 
1,362,246 1,614,564 22 9.26 
3,792,397 3,762,870 1.55 1.54 
153,7 d168,709 d " 
2,698,000 2,479,000 b.35 b.32 
23,994,000 22,069,000 b3.32 b3.05 
208,654 181,494 48 c.41 
2,554,647 1,972,734 a1.28 al.23 
47,061,984 43,669,437 —.— Panten 
j174,201 d277,178 = _- ’ 
5,831,336 5,776,707 1.21 1.20 
27,479,887 26,853,142 37 36 
37,235,823 27 644,092 1.30 96 
6,415,067 5,032,504 1.09 9.90 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) On the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (c) On shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split 
or stock dividends. (j) After giving effect to net capital gain of $195,300. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


1960 
Daytona Beach 57,760 
Fort Lauderdale 208,077 
Gainesville 40,891 
Jacksonville 834,042 
Key West 15,571 
Lakeland 80,642 
Greater Miami 1,310,424 
Orlando 267,740 
Pensacola 89,952 
St. Petersburg 214,622 
Tampa 439,993 
West Palm Beach 130,650 
ALABAMA 2,358,568 
FLORIDA 5,345,500 
GEORGIA 4,006,287 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


April May 1960 from 1959 
1960 1959 (5 months) 
59,993 59,929 — 0 
215,956 201,010 + 6 
42,956 36,826 +13 
794,924 827,699 +5 
16,319 16,322 — 1 
80,492 76,319 +9 
1,343,458 1,268,992 + 3 
243,643 254,419 +9 
86,830 86,144 + 4 
218,767 215,356 + 3 
430,993 418,598 +5 
146,731 138,916 — 2 
2,203,301 2,224,725 +4 
5,367,692 5,197,177 +5 
3,826,891 3,676,785 +7 











1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 





(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 























CHASE MORTGAGE CORPORATION, 
Miami, $10,000. Real estate, mortgages. 
Leo E. Karples, Louis R. Karples, Mrs. Syd 
Karples, all Miami Beach. 6/6/60. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES CORPORATION, 
Miami, $150,000. Provide capital to small 


business concerns. Jack C. Stein, Miami - 


Beach; Alfred H. Garber, Sol I. Golden, 
Sam Perling, Atlanta, Ga.; Sam J. Heiman, 
Paul L. E. Helliwell, Miami; John Leben, 
Hollywood. 6/8/60. 


WEEKI WACHEE WOODLANDS WaA- 
TER CORPORATION, Tarpon Springs, 
$10,000. Operation of private water utility. 
Lyle W. Bartelt, David C. Bartelt, Harvey 
V. Delzer, all Tarpon Springs. 6/9/60. 


HELICOPTER ENTERPRISES CORPOR- 
ATION, Tallahassee, $20,000. Aircraft 
business operating private and carrying 
passengers, freight. Bruce Gebhardt, Paul 
B. Guthery, Jr., Mildred Reid, all Char- 
lotte, N. C. 6/10/60. 


INSTALLATIONS, INC., OF SARASOTA, 
Sarasota, $5,000. Construction. Paul R. 
Jacobs, Mildred L. Jacobs, Longboat Key; 
Amelia Baker, St. Louis, Mo. 6/10/60. 


JIM MORGAN PAVING COMPANY, Or- 
lando, $10,000. Paving contractors. James 
R. Morgan, Wanda E. Morgan, Alvin T. 
Kearce, all Orlando. 6/4/60. 





New Florida 
Corporations 


If you are interested in keep- 
ing tabs on all new Florida 
corporations being organized, 
ask us about Florida Trend’s 
NEW FLORIDA CORPORA- 
TIONS LISTING SERVICE. 


For an example of how this 
information is compiled see 
page 28. 


Corporations are being formed 
in Florida at the rate of more 
than 1000 per month. Let 
Florida Trend show you how 
you can use this information 





to great advantage. Write or 
phone us today. Florida Trend, 
Phone 8-1885, P. O. Box 150, | 
Tampa, Fla. 
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What Level 
of Authority? 


When FLORIDA TREND sur- 
veyed its circulation it asked 
its readers this question: 


“How many persons ex- 
ceed your authority (aside 
from the board of direc- 
tors) in the administration 
of your company in Flor- 
ida?” 

Percentagewise and in terms of 

conpygoee circulation, here is 


ow a representative group of 
TREND subscribers answered: 


None 64.08% 2,563 
One 19.59% 783 
Two 7.75% 310 
Three 3.27% 131 
Four 5.31% 213 


In estimating personal in- 
fluence in the purchase of ex- 
tensive services for their busi- 
nesses such as insurance, truck 
rental, leasing, here is how this 
same representative group also 
answered: 





Major 53.4% 2,136 
Considerable 22.0% 880 
Some 9.8% 392 
None 14.8% 592 


To get complete information 
on these and other facts about 
our circulation, ask for the 
booklet Buying Influence and 
Readership Evaluation. Write: 
Florida Trend, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa. 


( FLORIDA f 
or MAGAZ/NE 








Trade Calendar 





AUGUST 

Planning Conf. for D.C.T. Teachers, | -4, 
Clearwater (150). Contact: Jack P. McClellan, 
c/o Fla. Vocational Assn,, Rm. 215, W. V. 


Knott Bidg., Tallahassee. 


Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles, 2 - 6, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (5000). Con- 
tact: Maurice Splain, Jr., 410 House Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Royal McBee Corp., 3-6, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach (200). Contact: F. J. McCaffrey, 
Data Processing Div., Westchester Ave., Port 
Chester, N.Y. 


14th Air Force Flying Tigers Assn., 4 - 7, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach (500). Contact: Elliott 
J. Richelson, Conv. Chm., 4601 Sharon Terrace, 
Pennsauken, N. J. 


Jewish War Veterans of the U.S., 5 - 14, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach (900). Contact: Joseph 
Barr, 1712 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 


National Assn. Retail Meat & Food Dealers, 
7-10, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (400). 
Contact: Charles Bromann, 500 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fla. Education Assn., School of Instruct‘on, 
Convention, 10-13, Clearwater (250). Contact: 
Ed Henderson, FEA Bidg., W. Pensacola St., 
Tallahassee. 


Piedmont Southern Life Ins. Co., 10 - 14, Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (100). Contact: 
Stamford Smith, 1222 Peachtree St., N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Fla. Nursing Home Assn., 11-13, DuPont Plaza 
Hotel, Miami (100). Contact: Mrs. Julia Rice, 
Convention Chm., Floridian Rest Home, 47 NW 
32nd Pl., Miami. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen (Sou. Union Mtg.), 11-13, Jacksonville 
(500). Contact: J. L. Summers, Jr., 4748 Ra- 
mona Blvd., Jacksonville. 


Regular Veterans Assn., 12-16, McAllister Ho- 
tel, Miami (500). Contact: E. L. Melvin, Nat. 
Quartermaster, 3099 Washington St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


National Assn. of County Officials, 13 - 18, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (3,000). Con- 
tact: Bernard F. Hillbrand, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


International Air Transport Assn. Agency Com- 
mittee, 14-28, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort 
Lauderdale (135). Contact: David S. Searles, P. 
O. Box 8549, Fort Lauderdale. 


Fla. Assn. of Soil Conservation, District Super- 


visors, 17-19, Jacksonville (150). Contact: Reed 
Powell, Courthouse, Jacksonville. 
National Finance Adjusters, 18-21, Deauville 


Hotel, Miami Beach (200). Contact: Tom Wolfe, 
Hines Bidg., Huntington 1, W. Va. 


Social Security Managers (Reg. Conf.), 21-24, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach (380). Contact: 
James W. Murray, Reg. Rep., Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbia Bank for Cooperatives, Fla. Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 22, Deauville Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach (400). Contact: J. D. Lawrence, Pp, 
0. Box 1493, Columbia, S. C. 


Unity Life Ins. Co., 23-26, Carillon Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach (85). Contact: C. R. Womble, Volun- 
teer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fla. State Assn. of Supervisors of Registration, 
24-26, McAllister Hotel, Miami (100). Contact 
Claude Brown, Chm., 116 W. Flagler St., Miami, 


American Vetcrans of World War II, 24 - 28, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach (2,500). Contact: 
Jim Levenson, State Adjutant, 337 Lincoln Rd,, 
Miami Beach. 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear — Southeastern, 
27-30, McAllister Hotel, Miami (300). Contact: 
C. Schulman, Haas Howe Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


F.B.1. National Academy Associates, nds, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: R. C. Blanton, Jr., City 
Police Dept., Jacksonville. 


SEPTEMBER 

Railway Business Women’s Assn., 3 - 5, Hills- 
boro Hotel, Tampa (100). Contact: Mrs. Ruby 
Herrin, Ojus. 


Fla. Toilet Goods Assn., 6-12, McAllister Ho- 


tel, Miami (300). Contact: J. Freel, Director, 
8520 SW 185th St., Miami. 

Fla. Assn. of Insurance Women, |1-13, Galt 
O-zean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (250). Con- 
tact: Miss Olive Dempson, 222 SW 1 Avenue, 
Fort Lauderdale. 

Fla. Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., |! - 13 


Jacksonville (500). Contact: Tom Slade, 8486 
Ramona Blvd., Jacksonville. 


Fla. Chapter, American Assn. of Hospital Ac- 
countants, 14-16, Jacksonville (200). Contact 
Helen Hamil, Miami. 


Public Utilities Advertising Assn., 15-16, Tam- 
pa (100). Contact: Virgil Price, Tampa Electric 
Co., P. O. Box 111, Tampa. 


Fla. Assn. of Bank Women, 6-17, Jacksonville 
(100). Contact: Mrs. Roberta Ashford, Fla. Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville. 


S. E. Area Advisory Council, American Red 
Cross, 23-24, Jacksonville (40). Contact: James 
F. Howard, 406 W. Monroe St., Jacksonville. 


Fla. Chapter, International Assn. of Personnel 
in Employment Security, 22-24, St. Petersburg 
(200). Contact: Robert C. Simmons, Fla. State 
Employment Office, St. Petersburg. 


Fla. Osteopath'c Medical Assn., 26-28, Jackson- 
ville (350). Contact: Barton K. Johns, Tampa. 


Urban Land Institute of Washington, D. C., 
27-Oct. | Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauder- 
dale (250). Contact: David Searles, P. O. Box 
8549, Fort Lauderdale. 


S. E. Grotto Assn., nds, St. Petersburg (700). 
Contact: O. D. Cloakey, 2232 Central Ave., St. 
Petersburg. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 








You Be the Judge 


' IS A UNION OFFICIAL ENTITLED TO ‘FIRST CRACK’ 
AT OVERTIME WORK? 


What Happened: 


When supervisor Jonas needed 
someone to come in one Saturday 
morning to complete a job, he as- 
signed the task to Jay Raile, the 
senior man. When the shop steward, 
Joe Grimes, heard about this, he was 
pretty upset and complained to the 
foreman. 

“Look here,” Grimes said. “I've got 
the highest seniority in the depart- 
ment because as shop steward I out- 
rank everybody else. The contract 
even says so. Read it.” 

The contract had the following 
provisions: “Stewards, while serving 
as such, shall have top seniority 
standing. Stewards shall be given 
preference in employment in the 
departments in which they work.” 


The company didn’t see it that 
way at all. Management maintained 
that top seniority for stewards ap- 
plied only on layoffs and not on any 
other facet of the work schedule. 


Was The Company: 


RIGHT [1 WRONG [J 
What Arbitrator Howard W. Wis- 
sner ruled: “The agreement means 
that during his term of office the 
shop steward will not be laid off as 
long as there is work he is capable 
of performing. Top seniority granted 
to a steward does not give him a 
prior claim to overtime assignments 
in the department just because he is 
a steward. Joe Grimes was NOT 
entitled to priority for the overtime 
work assignment.” 


IF A COMPANY GOES INTO 
AUTOMATION, HOW DOES IT 
SELECT WORKERS FOR THE 
NEW JOBS? 


What Happened: 


When a company installed a 
semi-automated machine, it was 
faced with the serious problem of 
selecting a crew to handle this com- 
plex unit. Several employees applied 
for the job, and when it came to 
making the final choice, two junior 
applicants were picked. The men 
with lesser seniority were given the 
promotion on the grounds that: 

1. Their test scores were much 
higher than those of the older ap- 
plicants. 

2. A trial period was impractical 
because the machine was new and 
so complicated that it would be 
taking a gamble to permit unfit 
workers to try out. 

3. The supervisors were in such 
close contact with their men that 
their judgment must be relied upon 
as to who is best qualified for these 
new jobs. 

The union protested these stand- 
ards. It argued: 


1. Tests were given too much 
weight in the final decision. 


2. Every senior man is entitled to 
a trial period when he bids for a 
promotion. 

3. Supervisory opinion is sub- 
jective and cannot be proved. 


Was The Union: 


RIGHT WRONG (J 


What Arbitrator Paul N. Lehoczky 
ruled: “If a job required that the 
operator possess certain aptitudes 
(patience, self-control, rapid analysis) 
then it is these that may be tested 
for. This job obviously is a new type, 
involving a complex machine and 
calling for fast decision and an even 
temperament, besides mechanical 
ability. Such attributes must be 
measured by an aptitude test. Tests 
leave much to be desired, but they 
still make prediction of occupational 
success well above mere chance. The 
new machine cannot be compared to 
the old process in terms of character- 
istics required of the operator. It 
calls for different personal character- 
istics. Management's opinion of the 
workers plus the tests must there- 
fore be given heavy weight. The 
senior men lack efficient qualifica- 
tions to operate the new unit in its 
present mechanical complexity and 
condition.” 
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What Level 
of Authority? 


When FLORIDA TREND sur- 
veyed its circulation it asked 
its readers this question: 


“How many persons ex- 
ceed your authority (aside 
from the board of direc- 
tors) in the administration 


of your company in Filor- 
ida? 


Percentagewise and in terms of 

uarenteed circulation, here is 
~~ a representative group of 
TREND subscribers answered: 


None 64.08% 2,563 
One 19.59% 783 
Two 7.75% 310 
Three 3.27% 131 
Four 5.31% 213 


In estimating personal _in- 
fluence in the purchase of ex- 
tensive services for their busi- 
nesses such as insurance, truck 
rental, leasing, here is how this 
same representative group also 
answered: 


Major 53.4% 2.136 
Considerable 22.0% 880 
Some 9.8% 392 
None 14.8% 592 


To get complete information 
on these and other facts about 
our circulation, ask for the 
booklet Buying Influence and 
Readership Evaluation. Write: 
Florida Trend, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa. 


| FLORIDA 
G eG 70} MAGAZ/NE 











Trade Calendar 





AUGUST 

Planning Conf. for D.C.T. Teachers, 1-4 
Clearwater (150). Contact: Jack P. McClellan, 
c/o Fla. Vocational Assn, Rm. 215, ~ | we 


Knott Bidg., Tallahassee. 


Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles, 2 - 6, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (5000). Con- 
tact: Maurice Splain, Jr., 410 House Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Royal McBee Corp., 3-6, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach (200). Contact: F. J. McCaffrey, 
Data Processing Div., Westchester Ave., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


14th Air Force Flying Tigers Assn., 4 - 7, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach (500). Contact: Elliott 
J. Richelson, Conv. Chm., 4601 Sharon Terrace, 
Pennsauken, N. J. 


Jewish War Veterans of the U.S., 5 - 14, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach (900). Contact: Joseph 
Barr, 1712 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 


National Assn. Retail Meat & Food Dealers, 
7-10, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (400). 
Contact: Charles Bromann, 500 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fla. Education Assn., School 
Convention, 10-13, Clearwater 
Ed Henderson, FEA Blidg., 
Tallahassee. 


of Instruction, 
(250). Contact: 
W. Pensacola St., 


Piedmont Southern Life Ins. Co., 10 - 14, Fon- 


tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (100). Contact: 
Stamford Smith, 1222 Peachtree St., N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Fla. Nursing Home Assn., 11-13, DuPont Plaza 
Hotel, Miami (100). Contact: Mrs. Julia Rice, 
Convention Chm., Floridian Rest Home, 47 NW 
32nd Pl., Miami. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen (Sou. Union Mtg.), 11-13, Jacksonville 
(500). Contact: J. L. Summers, Jr., 4748 Ra- 
mona Blvd., Jacksonville. 


Regular Veterans Assn., 12-16, McAllister Ho- 


tel, Miami (500). Contact: E. L. Melvin, Nat. 
Quartermaster, 3099 Washington St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

National Assn. of County Officials, 13 - 18, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach (3,000). Con- 
tact: Bernard F. Hillbrand, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


International Air Transport Assn. Agency Com- 
mittee, 14-28, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort 
Lauderdale (135). Contact: David S. Searles, P. 
O. Box 8549, Fort Lauderdale. 


Fla. Assn. of Soil Conservation, District Super- 


visors, 17-19, Jacksonville (150). Contact: Reed 
Powell, Courthouse, Jacksonville. 
National Finance Adjusters, 18-21, Deauville 


Hotel, Miami Beach (200). 


gg Tom Wolfe, 
Hines Bidg., Huntington 1, W. Va 


Social Security Managers (Reg. Conf.), 21-24, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach (380). Contact: 
James W. Murray, Reg. Rep., Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbia Bank for Cooperatives, Fla. Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, 22, Deauville Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach (400). Contact: J. D. Lawrence, Pp, 
O. Box 1493, Columbia, S. C. 


Unity Life Ins. Co., 23-26, Carillon Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach (85). Contact: C. R. Womble, Volun- 
teer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fla. State Assn. of Supervisors of Registration, 
24-26, McAllister Hotel, Miami (100). Contact 
Claude Brown, Chm., 


116 W. Flagler St., Miami 
American Veterans of World War Il, 24-28 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach (2,500). Contact: 


Jim Levenson, State Adjutant, 337 Lincoln Rd., 
Miami Beach. 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear — Southeastern, 
27-30, McAllister Hotel, Miami (300). Contact 
C. Schulman, Haas Howe Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


F.B.1. National Academy Associates, nds, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: R. C. Blanton, Jr., City 
Police Dept., Jacksonville. 


SEPTEMBER 

Railway Business Women’s Assn., 3 - 5, Hills- 
boro Hotel, Tampa (100). Contact: Mrs. Ruby 
Herrin, Ojus. 


Fla. Toilet Goods Assn., 6-12, McAllister Ho- 
tel, Miami (300). Contact: J. Freel, Director, 
8520 SW 185th St., Miami. 


Fla. Assn. of Insurance Women, 11-13, Galt 
O-zean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale (250). Con- 
tact: Miss Olive Dempson, 222 SW 1 Avenue, 
Fort Lauderdale. 

Fla. Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., |! - 13, 


Jacksonville (500). 
Ramona Blivd., 


Contact: 


Tom Slade, 
Jacksonville. 


8486 


Fla. Chapter, American Assn. of Hospital Ac- 
countants, 14-16, Jacksonville (200). Contact 
Helen Hamil, Miami. 


Public Utilities Advertising Assn., 15-16, Tam- 
pa (100). Contact: Virgil Price, Tampa Electric 
Co., P. O. Box 111, Tampa. 


Fla. Assn. of Bank Women, 6-17, Jacksonville 


(100). Contact: Mrs. Roberta Ashford, Fla. Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville. 


S. E. Area Advisory Council, 
Cross, 23-24, Jacksonville (40). 


Contact: 
F. Howard, 406 W. Monroe St., 


Jacksonville. 


Fla. Chapter, International Assn. of Personnel 
Petersburg 
Fla. State 


in Employment Security, 22-24, St. 
(200). Contact: Robert C. Simmons, 
Employment Office, St. Petersburg. 


Fla. Osteopath'c Medical Assn., 26-28, Jackson- 


ville (350). Contact: Barton K. Johns, Tampa. 


Urban Land Institute of Washington, D. C., 
Fort Lauder- ’ 
P. O. Box 


27-Oct. 1 Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
dale (250). Contact: 


David Searles, 
8549, Fort Lauderdale. 


S. E. Grotto Assn., nds, 


Petersburg. 
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LABOR 





RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


IS A UNION OFFICIAL ENTITLED TO ‘FIRST CRACK’ 
AT OVERTIME WORK? 


What Happened: 


When supervisor Jonas needed 
someone to come in one Saturday 
morning to complete a job, he as- 
signed the task to Jay Raile, the 
senior man. When the shop steward, 
Joe Grimes, heard about this, he was 
pretty upset and complained to the 
foreman. 

“Look here,” Grimes said. “I’ve got 
the highest seniority in the depart- 
ment because as shop steward I out- 
rank everybody else. The contract 
even says so. Read it.” 

The contract had the following 
provisions: “Stewards, while serving 
as such, shall have top seniority 
standing. Stewards shall be given 
preference in employment in the 
departments in which they work.” 


The company didn’t see it that 
way at all. Management maintained 
that top seniority for stewards ap- 
plied only on layoffs and not on any 
other facet of the work schedule. 


Was The Company: 


RIGHT [J WRONG [(] 
What Arbitrator Howard W. Wis- 
sner ruled: “The agreement means 
that during his term of office the 
shop steward will not be laid off as 
long as there is work he is capable 
of performing. Top seniority granted 
to a steward does not give him a 
prior claim to overtime assignments 
in the department just because he is 
a steward. Joe Grimes was NOT 
entitled to priority for the overtime 
work assignment.” 


IF A COMPANY GOES INTO 
AUTOMATION, HOW DOES IT 
SELECT WORKERS FOR THE 
NEW JOBS? 


What Happened: 


When a company installed a 
semi-automated machine, it was 
faced with the serious problem of 
selecting a crew to handle this com- 
plex unit. Several employees applied 
for the job, and when it came to 
making the final choice, two junior 
applicants were picked. The men 
with lesser seniority were given the 
promotion on the grounds that: 


1. Their test scores were much 
higher than those of the older ap- 
plicants. 

2. A trial period was impractical 
because the machine was new and 
so complicated that it would be 
taking a gamble to permit unfit 
workers to try out. 

3. The supervisors were in such 
close contact with their men that 
their judgment must be relied upon 
as to who is best qualified for these 
new jobs. 

The union protested these stand- 
ards. It argued: 

1. Tests were given too 
weight in the final decision. 

2. Every senior man is entitled to 
a trial period when he bids for a 
promotion. 


much 


3. Supervisory opinion is _ sub- 
jective and cannot be proved. 
Was The Union: 
RIGHT [J WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Paul N. Lehoczky 
ruled: “If a job required that the 
operator possess certain aptitudes 
(patience, self-control, rapid analysis) 
then it is these that may be tested 
for. This job obviously is a new type, 
involving a complex machine and 
calling for fast decision and an even 
temperament, besides mechanical 
ability. Such attributes must be 
measured by an aptitude test. Tests 
leave much to be desired, but they 
still make prediction of occupational 
success well above mere chance. The 
new machine cannot be compared to 
the old process in terms of character- 
istics required of the operator. It 
calls for different personal character- 
istics. Management's opinion of the 
workers plus the tests must there- 
fore be given heavy weight. The 
senior men lack efficient qualifica- 
tions to operate the new unit in its 
present mechanical complexity and 
condition.” 
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People ... and Changes 








A veteran Florida banker, GEORGE E. 
ELMS, is the new executive vice president 
of the Everglades Bank of Fort Lauderdale. 
Elms previously held a similar post in the 
Miami National Bank. He had been asso- 
ciated with the Florida National Group of 
Banks, supervising the opening of units of 
that group in Vero Beach and in the 
Jacksonville area. 


Appointment of JAMES C. BRAND as 
vice president and general sales manager 
' of Profile Steel Products 
Company, a division of 
Florida Steel Buildings, 
Tampa, was announced 
recently. Brand, whose 
previous experience in 
the steel business has 
taken him to several 
states, will handle sales 
and distribution of all 





Brand products manufactured 
by Florida Steel Buildings, Inc., and Pro- 
file Steel Products Company, and _ his 


territory will comprise the entire state of 
Florida. 


HOWARD N. BARON of Tampa is an 
appointee to the Export Expansion Com- 
mittee recently organized by the govern- 
ment in cooperation with business execu- 
tives of the nation to increase export trade. 
Baron, manager of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change’s International Division, is a lead- 
ing figure in the state’s citrus industry. 


HENRY C. COLEMAN, chairman of 
the board of Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Beach, and G. R. GRIFFIN, president of 
The Exchange National Bank of Tampa, 
are chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively, heading a Florida organization for 
observance, in 1963, of the Centennial 
of the National Banking System to be 
climaxed at the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s annual convention, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Tampa Sales Executives Club recently 
installed the following new officers: AL- 
BERT J. COLLINS, president; BERT L. 
BELL, vice president; J. A. WOOD, vice 
president; T. W. GRIFFIN, secretary; 
RONNIE REED, treasurer; FRANK W. 
LESTER, executive secretary. 


Executive director of the Greater Pen- 
sacola Chamber of Commerce, WALDO 
CARRELL, has been named to the ad- 
visory committee of the national Chamber’s 
Local Chamber Service Department. 


New Gulf Test Section manager at Eglin 
Air Force Base for Boeing Aircraft Cor- 
poration is LIONEL D. ALFORD, who 
moved to Eglin from Cape Canaveral along 
with the test program on the Bomarc-B 
surface-to-air defense missile. 
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GOVERNOR LeROY COLLINS was 
named by the Florida Society of Editors 
as recipient of its first Defenders of Free- 
dom Award. He was to be presented with 
a silver plaque by MARION GAINES of 
the Pensacola Journal, new president of 
the society. 

Other recently elected officers of the or- 
ganization are: JEANNE BELLAMY, 
Miami Herald, vice president; BILL 
BAGGS, Miami News, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors are: ORMOND POWERS, Or- 
lando Sentinel; WARREN PIERCE, St. 


Petersburg Times; and TOM LEONARD 
Milton Press Gazette. 


Recently elected assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Florida Power Corporation was 
J. G. LOADER, CPA, of Redington Beach, 
formerly coordinator of the special reports 
division. He joined FPC in 1955 as travel- 
ing auditor. 


ROBERT F. DeWEESE will succeed 
VERNON C. HILL as vice president and 
general manager of the Grand Union Com- 
pany in Florida. Hill, who has retired from 
active participation, will remain as a senior 
staff advisor in the big grocery chain. 
DeWeese joined Grand Union in 1948 as 
a management trainee. 


In line with its current expansion pro- 
gram, South Florida Asphalt Company has 
appointed NORMAN D. 
SEBASTIAN of Fort 
Lauderdale controller. 
Sebastian has held posi- 
tions previously with 
pipe line and oil firms in 
various states. 

JOHN MELILLO was 
promoted by the firm to 
assistant controller. A 
resident of Oakland Park, 
Melillo has had extensive experience in 
municipal financing and contract negotia- 
tion. 


Sebastian 


Elected vice president of Star Super 
Markets, Inc., of Tampa recently was J. E. 
LYNCH, formerly bakery sales manager for 
the Grand Union chain with headquarters 
in Paterson, N. J. 

District manager for Air Reduction Sales 
Company in Tampa, where Florida’s first 
commercial liquid air separation plant is 
to be completed in the fall, is A. E. TULL. 


Tampa Life Underwriters’ Association 
elected DAVID VANN president at a 
recent meeting. Vann succeeds GORDON 
BRELAND. Other officers elected were: 
W. D. NYDEGGER, first vice president; 
MALCOLM MICK, second vice president; 
ROY E. RODRIGUEZ, third vice presi- 
dent; and REID J. CARTEE, secretary- 
treasurer. 








—— 


Title of executive assistant to the presi- 
dent has been given ALAN GREENFIELD 
' by SeaView Industries, 
Inc., Miami. Greenfield 
has been with the firm 
since it opened its doors 
nine years. ago. In 1959, 
taking as associate HAR- 
RY STEIN, Greenfield 
formed the law fim 
which serves as general 
counsel for SeaView and 
its subsidiaries. 

ED BURTON was named sales manager 
of the new national Mobile Home Addi- 
tions division of SeaView. Burton is a 
former factory representative for Florida 
Industries, Inc. 

Another appointment of SeaView was 
that of JAMES T. ATKINS of Coral Gables 
as national sales director. Atkins has been 
state sales manager for Packard Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Greenfield 


Minute Maid Corporation has announced 
simultaneously the creation of a New Pro- 
ducts Division and the appointment of 
DAVID L. LADD as director of new pro- 
ducts in Orlando. Ladd, who joined Min- 
ute Maid in 1958 as director of public 
relations, more recently held the post of 
assistant vice president of sales in Orlando. 

Appointed chief engineer for Minute 
Maid at Orlando, was THOMAS B. KIM- 
BALL, who has also served the firm as 
a draftsman and as plant engineer and as 
plant superintendent. 

Recent promotions by Minute Maid 
were: J. L. BRITTAIN, from director of 
budgets and sales control since 1958, to 
assistant to HOWARD G. DICK, vice pres- 
ident of sales and marketing; JOHN 
CHILD, from production planning co- 
ordinator to sales manager of new plan- 
ning department; ALAN M. BROWN, 
market research analyst, also becomes mar- 
ket research manager. All reside in Winter 


Park. 


Tampa Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, elected OSCAR BONIS, Jr., of 
the Broadway National Bank, as its presi- 
dent to succeed MARVIN CHANCEY of 
Exchange National Bank. Other officers 
named were: BILL PHILLIPS, First 
National Bank, first vice president; ANDY 
VERMEULEN, Seminole Bank, second 
vice president; Mrs. JACK LANGFORD, 
Exchange National Bank, treasurer. 


The Senator Smathers Award was re- 
ceived by WILLIAM H. WOHLLEB at 
the Florida Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce state convention, held recently in 
Miami, for contributing most to inter- 
national relations through Jaycee. Wohlleb 
is assistant vice president of the Boynton 
Beach State Bank. 
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JACOB F. BRYAN III, president of the 
Independent Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, has been designat- 
ed “Man of the Year” by the Florida State 
Association of Life Underwriters. JAMES 
C. FOGARTY, branch manager of Acacia 
Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, was 
selected for the C. G. Snead Memorial 
Award. 


§. M. CHRISTOVICH has been appoint- 
ed controller for the Common Carrier Di- 
vision of Ryder System, Inc. He will as- 
sume this position in addition to his pres- 
ent duties as director of operations for 
the “Big R” carriers. He has been with 
the company since 1955. 


JOHN A. McDERMOTT of Jacksonville 
was named vice president in charge of 
pulp and paper manufacturing by St. Regis 
Paper Company at a recent meeting in 
New York City. Having served the com- 
pany as general manager of pulp manu- 
facturing since 1957, McDermott previously 
had served as superintendent of the Jack- 
sonville mill and also as supervisor of 
all the firm’s paper mills. 

Succeeding WILLIAM E. CALDWELL 
as manager of St. Regis’ Pensacola plant 
is T. CECIL DAVIS, former assistant 
treasurer. Caldwell goes to Milwaukee as 
vice president of St. Regis’ Cornell Paper- 
board Products Company. 

CARL H. STRUCK, Jr., formerly with 
St. Joe Paper Company, succeeds LEE D. 
GARDNER as working circle forester for 
St. Regis. Gardner has been appointed 
management forester for the technical con- 
trol section, Lands and Forests Depart- 
ment of Southern Woodlands Division, 
Jacksonville. 

C. C. MacPIKE, safety director of the 
company’s Pensacola plant, was recently 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of the South- 
em Pulp and Paper Safety Association, and 
HARRY D. JOHNSON, forester in charge 
of land management for the company, Jack- 
sonville, was elected chairman of the 
Florida Chapter, Society of American 
Foresters. 


General Development Corporation in 
Miami has appointed LOUIS A. CHES- 
LER, Canadian and American financier, 
housing authority director. Chesler will 
continue to serve as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and vice president of 
the corporation which he once headed. 


RICHARD B. MORGAN has _ been 
named vice president of Financial Life 
Insurance Company, Fort 
Lauderdale. In his new 
position, Morgan will be 
chief administrator of the 
company’s operations 
throughout Florida and 
in other states also as the 
firm expands, JACK P. 
HUNT, president of the 
firm, said. Morgan began 
his career as general Morgan 
manager of Atlantic Bond and Mortgage 
Company, in Fort Lauderdale, in 1954, 
and in 1956 he became president of the 
W. F. Roemer Insurance Agency. 





Elected president of the Florida Mortgage 
Bankers Association at the organization‘s 
annual convention was L. A. HOGARTH 
of West Palm Beach. Other officers named 
were: L. K. HORN of Miami, first vice 
president; GEORGE DICKERSON of Jack- 
sonville, second vice president; GEORGE 
MILLER of West Palm Beach, secretary- 
treasurer; and FRED W. CROZIER of 
Jacksonville, J. WALTER TUCKER, Jr., 
of Orlando, and D. R. Mead, Jr., of 
Miami, directors. 


Florida Wholesalers Association has 
elected GEORGE W. HOLLEMAN of 
Jacksonville president to succeed R. H. 
JOHNSON of Tampa. Also named were 
FRANK L. LASETER of Miami, first vice 
president, and E. CLYDE AMMERMAN, 
Jr., of Orlando, treasurer. Other vice 
presidents named were H. A. PATTRILL 
of Orlando, R. K. MOREHOUSE of Miami, 
J. H. HARRIS of Tampa, HERBERT H. 
GORMAN, Jr., of Jacksonville, E. W. 
ROSE of Pensacola, and JOSEPH J. 
GRAY of Tampa. 


New Miami manager for Hertz Rent A 
Car is TOM J. ZAR- 
CONE, who will be 
headquartered at the 
Hertz offices at the 
Miami International Air- 
port. Zarcone was for- 
merly sales promotion 
manager for the Hertz 
offices in Miami. An- 
nouncement of the ap- 
pointment was made by 
M. R. HOWERTON, 
South Florida zone manager. 





Zarcone 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in Florida announces appoint- 
ment of: JOHN HAILE as Florida traffic 
supervisor in Jacksonville; W. J. DANDO, 
Jr., and F. W. McCORMICK as district 
traffic managers of Jacksonville districts 
one and two; and W. T. DeMOSS district 
traffic manager in Gainesville. 


Manager of Haloid-Xerox, Inc.’s new 
Tampa branch is JOHN W. MACKENZIE, 
former manager of the Tampa sub-branch. 
The company has resident representation 
also at Miami, Orlando, and Jacksonville. 
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New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmiock 8-7521 











Appointment of H. C. REMINGTON 
of Miami as_ treasurer 
of Miller Trailers, Inc., 
has been announced. 
Remington, former comp- 
troller of a large chain 
of retail shoe _ stores 
throughout Florida, will 
have his headquarters in 
Bradenton. Miller Trail- 
ers also has offices in aa a 


other cities. 





Remington 








Quality Photoengravings by craftsmen serving 
the Southeast e Black & white and process 
color proved to publication requirements. 


p COLORGRAPHIC PHOTOENGRAVERS INC. 


1427 NORTHWEST 7th AVENUE, @ MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


© FRanklin 1-2707 
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CREDIT STORES SLOW WITH CASH-State Comp- 
troller Ray Green reports that only about one-fourth 
of Florida’s 10,000 stores which offer installment buy- 
ing have paid the $5 license fee required under a 1959 
law. Effective last January 1, the law is designed to 
prevent charging more than the legal one per cent 
interest per month on credit purchases, and provides 
for fines up to $500 for willful violations. 


FIXING GAS RATES WILL TAKE A YEAR — Florida 
Public Utilities Commission hearings will continue 
over the state through the next 12 months in de- 
termining what 23 natural gas companies can charge 
for natural gas which they began distributing under 
temporary rates in place of manufactured gas after 
the Houston Corporation built a pipeline down 
through the peninsula from Louisana and Texas 
fields. Coastal Transmission Corporation, which 
sells natural gas to and transports it for the Houston, 
Texas, Gas and Oil Corporation, has asked the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a $21 million annual 
rate increase, equal to 15 per cent, effective July 1, 
to boost its return from six to seven per cent. At 
the same time the Houston, Texas, firm which sells 
to 30 Florida utility customers, wants a $144 mil- 
lion increase, about 11 per cent. Both are subsidi- 
aries of the Houston Corporation. FPUC is resist- 
ing the boost. 


DRIVE FOR EXPORTS — Seminars to encourage ex- 
porting will be scheduled in Pensacola, Tampa, and 
Lakeland-Orlando by the newly formed regional ex- 
port expansion committee, representing Florida’s 
industrial, citrus and banking interests. The chair- 
man is I. Paul Pedraza, executive director of the 
Florida Ports and Foreign Trade Council, which 
will send 35 businessmen to 10 European cities in Sep- 
tember to explore export expansion. The committee 
is one of 33 in the nation recommended by a nation- 
al export expansion group set up by President Eisen- 
hower to strengthen U.S. economy and assure Amer- 
ican industry a share in expanding world markets. 


A HEALTHY SIGN — It was the community and not 
lobbyists who hosted the House Caucus in Pensa- 
cola this year. Lawmakers for the first time found 
themselves mingling with “the people” outside ho- 
tel “hospitality rooms.” So successful was the de- 
parture from the old pattern that other cities are 
— about following suit when they host the 
solons. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? — South Florida has its Gold 
Coast, West Florida has its Panhandle — and now 
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Northeast Florida is looking for a name that will 
graphically identify its location and advantages. 
The Northeast Florida Council of Chambers of Com. 
merce hopes to find it through a contest, then popv- 
larize it through advertising and promotion. 


POTENTIAL MAY BE GREAT — Florida could at- 


tain fabulous wealth from the 7,000 square miles of 
submerged land it has acquired as a result of the 
U. S, Supreme Court decision in the tidelands case. 
While there are more than 1,500 producing oil 
wells off the coast of Louisiana and Texas, Florida’s 
first test well is now under way south of the Keys. 
Exploration and development of oil, gas, and min- 
erals has been spurred by the ruling, which extends 
Florida land 10.35 miles into the Atlantic, on both 
sides of the Keys and off the Gulf Coast from the 
“ordinary low-water mark,” yet to be fixed. The 
high court upheld the 1953 Submerged Land Act, 
which U. S. Sen. Spessard Holland began pushing 
in 1951. His successful argument before the Su- 
preme Court climaxed a decade of effort to estab- 
lish Florida’s claim to submerged land as fixed by 
its boundary at the time it became a member of the 
Union. 


THIS MAY BE THE KEY — Farris Bryant, nominee | 


for governor, has never said how he will keep his 
campaign pledge to save the state $50 million, but 
the key may be in a complete revision of the tax 
structure. State Sen. Tom Adams, nominee for 
secretary of state, heads an interim legislative com- 
mittee which may recommend major tax changes as 
a result of detailed studies made by University of 
Florida, Florida State University, and University of 
Miami experts. Property, sales, excise, utilities, sev- 
erance and other taxes may be in for a thorough 
overhaul, which could effect greater equity and rev- 
enues without new levies. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOT DEAD — Census figures 


have brought into sharper focus Florida’s commun- 
ity public services lag and the threat of real bog- 
down in many rapidly growing areas. A state De- 
velopment Commission federal grant of $10,000 
plus $5,000 of its own money is going into plan- 
ning and zoning research. This could open the way 
for renewed effort in the 1961 session of the Legis- 
lature to obtain a clear-cut law which would permit 
cities to undertake slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment of blighted areas with federal assistance. The 
state is one of three without permissive laws for [ 
urban renewal participation. Tampa and Tallahas- 
see can participate under special local laws. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Don’t rush. Choose your next agency the way 
porcupines make love: very carefully. 

Agencies are human. When wooing clients 
some croon melodious mumble-jumble and 
some offer facts. Trouble is, how to tell hard 
truth from sweet-talk. It’s not too easy. 

Do this. Examine these agencies as an un- 
romantic comptroller would. Which one is 
equipped to keep its promises? What’s the 
caliber of its staff: ad professionals or wild 


dreamers? Will they put as much sales excite- 
ment in a price list as they put in a TV cam- 
paign? And to find out what will happen when 
the honeymoon is over, make sure you talk 
to their present clients. 

End of sermon except for this selfish 
thought: whatever your advertising problem 
we do hope you choose us. Others have. 
WESCO ADVERTISING, 811 COURT ST. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA / PH. 3-5995 


Serving the entire southeast 
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